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ABATING THE .. . 
TRAMP NUISANCE. 


ROUND London for the last few days tramps have 
increased enormously im numbers No doubt 
many were impelled to come to London to the 
King’s funeral, and are now pursuing their home 
ward way again, or, at any rate, returning to their 

usual haunts. Some may be going back to work. The present 
writer was asked by one of these individuals for something to 
eat during the King’s Lying-in-State, and on the beggar being 
questioned he gave the information that he had been in regular 
work, but flung up his job in order to be present at the 
great scene at Westminster. A curious example of loyalty, 
surely ? That his case 1s not isolated would appear to be shown 
by the quantities of fairly respectable-looking men who are now 
trudging out of London penniless. In some counties the Poot 
Law Guardians have been making a vigorous and effective 
combination against the tramp, and it would conduce to the 
comfort of the home-dwelling citizen if other guardians would 
join in the scheme. The extent of the nuisance has been shown 
by Mr. E. D. Court, the Local Government Board inspector, 
who has given the figures for Cornwall. Where on a given day 
ten years ago they had from four to six tramps, the figures now 
vary from sixty-four to seventy-eight. In 1899 the total 
number of cesuals relieved in Cornwall was one thousand three 
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hundred and sixty. In 1909 the figures had risen to sixteen 
thousand. Here, then, is a great difficulty tor guardians to 
meet. The evil is by no means confined to one county 
The tramp is equally prevalent in Dorsetshire, Berkshire and 
many other counties. Yet that the road could be cleared 
has been proved by the example of Sussex. This is a 
county in which the tramp is more of a_ nuisance 
than elsewhere, because it depends to such a large extent 
upon visitors. These naturally are a prey to the wandering 
mendicant, and at the same time they regard him with 
something very nearly approaching loathing. Accordingly, 
steps were taken to reduce the number of tramps, and these 
have proved successful. The system is that which is 
described in the phrase “ Food and ticket.’”” The master 
of the workhouse is generally able to discriminate between 
the honest working man really seeking for a job and the 
pretended labourer who complains of unemployment and 
is work-shy to the highest degree. The instructions given 
are for the master of the workhouse to give rest and 
food to the genuine labourer and to send him on in the 
morning with a ticket that will enable him to get a meal of 
bread and cheese on the way. He is not made to do the work 
of the ordinary casual, but is treated kindly and hospitabiy. 
That there are many men who are worthy of this no one 
who knows the highways will fora moment deny. They often 
make a gallant and vigorous effort to yet from one scene of 
labour to another, and small wonder is it that they often 
faint by the way with exhaustion and hunger. It is sometimes 
said that they ask for bread merely in the hope of obtaining 
money, but that is not our experience. There are undoubtedly 
plenty of beggars who simply make what they can, but it is 
easy to recognise the honest man who is actually suffering from 
hunger, and, as a rule, he takes the crust of bread and cheese or 
whatever is given and eats it wolfishly. 

On the other hand, there is the class, of which mention has 
been made, of men who are obviously too lazy to work, and go 
on the road simply because it affords to them an easy and irre 


sponsible method of getting a tivelihood They are known 
largely by their rags and dirt, and also by their mastery of the 
tramp language. No person of average intelligence could 


mistake the whine after !t has been once heard, and there is no 
vreater difference between the genuine out-of-work labourer and 
the professional tramp than the language used respectively by 
the one and the other. At any rate, the experienced work 
house master is able to separate them. He is instructed to 
keep the tramp for two nights, to make him do his allotted task 
(and this is by no means light in the county of Sussex), and to 
send him on at the end with a ticket for bread only. When 
the system is perfected, as no doubt it will be one day, each of 
these individuals should be given a passport, and be compelled 
to show it whenever asked to do so. On this passport his 
delinquencies should be endorsed so as to make it a record 

But the first necessity for the successful carrying out o! 
this system is that it should receive the general co-operation of 
the entire community. Without that all else is in vain. In Sussex 
energetic steps have been taken to secure this by the distribu 
tion of posters and handbills, and thus warned the most charitable 
ought to be able to restrain their natural impulse to give when 
asked. Under the plan the wanderer is at least insured against 
starvation. He is given food on a system, and, therefore, it is 
impossible for him to put forth truthfully the usual plea that he is 
perishing with hunger. Of course, if sentimental individuals were 
so weak as to bestow alms in the face of this warning, the 
guardians would labour in vain. But the figures that have 
been given show that the general public is falling in with the 
system. At Cuckfield in ten years there has been a decrease 
of sixty-seven per cent., viz., from three thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-seven to one thousand three hundred and 
twelve casuals. At Eastbourne the decrease has been sixteen 
per cent., at East Grinstead eleven per cent., at Ticehurst 
twenty-four per cent. and at Hastings twenty-one per cent. 
At Horsham the decrease actually amounted to forty-five per 
cent. But to be thoroughly effective the system ought to be 
extended throughout the length and breadth of the kingdom. 
Its effects would be wholesome in many different ways. In 
lonely parts of the country tramp; are feared, and not without 
reason, by women and children. Too often their begging is a 
mere excuse for spying out the land and its suitability for 
robbery. It would conduce to the comfort and happiness 
of the law-abiding population if such measures were adopted 
as would make it not worth the while of any who could 
earn a living to go upon the road. 


*,* Jt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph hous 
gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when dir 
application ts made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are receivea, 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 
spondence at once to him 
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HE nation will receive with quiet satisfaction the 
information given by Queen Alexandra that Het 

Majesty has no intention of making her future 

home in her native country, although rumours 

to that effect have been persistently put about 

since the King’s death. Queen Alexandra came to this 
country fortv-seven years avo, and was immediately received as 


though she had become “one of the family.” From that time 
until now her popularity has never been clouded, never received 
acheck. And it cannot be forgotten that to a Queen, as much as 
to the humblest of her subjects, her birthplace after nearly half 
acenturv’s absence is desolate for her. It could only bring 
back to her mind the memory of friends who have departed. 
It must be full of ghosts. But in this country she has long 
been the centre of a great circle, and it has been her good 
fortune to win the attachment of all with whom she came in 
contact. Finally, the country of which her husband was King 
and in which he is buried must inevitably be her natural home. 


It has been officially announced that, “ King Edward 
having bequeathed his racing and breeding studs to the King, 
it is His Majesty’s intention to carry on these establishments on 
the same lines as in the past.” Even those who are not sports 
men will, we imagine, read this piece of intelligence with 
satisfaction. Horse-racing is a national pastime and one that 
has been more or less indulged in by nearly every King 
of England, though by none so successfully as by King 
Edward, whose stud was established about a quarter of a 
century ago. We can only hope that King George will 
inherit his father’s good fortune with his horses. Those who 
remember last Derby Day and the scene that occurred when 
Minoru got home will readily admit that there is no better way 
to the English people’s heart than success in racing. We hope 
that it will soon be the turn of King George V. to lead in 
a winner. 


The public will learn with satisfaction from the London 
Gazelle that the period of mourning has been very thought 
fully shortened by the King. ‘The notice says that, “ In 
order that the trades concerned should not suffer from the 
period of general mourning being extended to the end of 
the summer season, Their Majesties the King and Queen 
and Her Majesty Queen Alexandra desire that a modifica- 
tion should be made in the order previously given, and 
that full mourning should last until Friday, June 17th, 
half-mourning until June 30th.” This is abbreviating thie 
original period by about a month, and the change will be appre- 
ciated by tradespeople, who foresaw that if the original order 
were persisted in, it would for their purposes ruin the London 
season. We are sure that the late King would not have desired 
that sorrow for his death should inflict so great a loss upon a 
loyal and deserving portion of his subjects. In the new order 
there is a correct interpretation of what would certainly have 
been his wishes. 


Professor Karl Pearson and his school of eugenics appear 
to be in the way to change utter!y some of the cherished beliefs 
of the social reformer. Lately an investigation has been 
carried out by Miss Ethel H. Elderton, with the assistance ol 
the Professor himself, into the accuracy of the general belief that 
was expressed by Dr. B. Carpenter when he referred sixty years 
ago to ‘the innumerable diseased organisms which spring from the 
loins of the drunkard.’’ The common idea is that parents who are 
addicted to the alcoholic habit produce children who are pre 
ordained to suffer {rom the same affliction. A report has been 
issued by the Galton Laboratory for National Eugenics, in which 
the investigators, who seem to have gone into the question with 
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a little bias, have been compelled reluctantly to admit that the 
facts do not bear out Dr. Carpenter’s opinion. We are told 
that the children of drunken parents are superior in height and 
weight to those of sober parents. Among the other conclusions 
arrived at is the astonishing one that the general health of 
the children of alcoholic parents appears, on the whole, slightly 
better than that of the children of sober parents. 


A correspondent to The Times has made the daring proposal 
that labourers’ cottages in the country ought to have glass 
roofs. His argument is that the working-man cannot very well 
afford glass for the purpose of cultivating early vegetables 
and it is also inconvenient to have heat outside whether it 
takes the form of a lamp or of a coal fire; but it the cottage 
had a glass roof the top of it would serve the purpose of 
a French garden. It is a most plausible theory, but we should 
like to see how it works out in practice. No doubt glass 
could be made sufficiently strong for the purpose. It would 
have to be proof against the stones which village children 
are constantly hurling at wandering cats and _ sitting birds; 
but if too thick it would probably fail to serve the purpose 
for which it was required. Then in summer a cottage under 
a glass roof would be like an oven. Artists who have built 
for themselves outdoor studios know from experience that 
after early spring it is difficult to keep them sufficiently coo! 
to paint within doors in comfort. Much water is required for 
French gardening, and to keep it from rotting walls and floors 
these would have to be of asphalt 


Again, in winter, what the cottager wants is heat without a 
large expenditure on fuel. Coals are a formidable item in his 
domestic budget. He likes thatch as a covering chiefly because 
of the warmth it gives in winter and the coolness in summer 
Of course, there is the obvious advantage in a glass roof that 
it would encourage builders to arrange the fires so that 
the smoke would all escape by one chimney, which should be in 


the centre of the house. The domestic fire could be utilised for 
heating the glass-house. But the case is not one for argument, but 


experiment. Let someone putupa vlass-roofed cottage (it would 
not involve a very great expense), and then from the experience 
of the occupier others would be able to judge of the practicability 
or otherwise of the plan. Even if it were successful, the glass 
roofed cottage, or, indeed, glass of any kind, would only benefit 
a few individuals. The sort of gardening suitable for it requires 
too much attention for the ordinary man to give. He cannot 
always be shutting or opening ventilators, looking out for the 
weather and regulating temperature. French peasants have 
been trained for centuries to give the requisite care, but the 
English labourer has it all to learn 


CAESAR. 


Amid the pageantry of woe, 

The smallest figure in the throng 

That marched with solemn step and slow 
He trotted soberly along. 


He wore no uniform of state 

No Orders blazed upon his breast; 
None marked him for a Potentat« 

To rouse especial interest. 

Yet eyes that noted, sad but drv, 

The gathering of Kings and leers 

In funeral escort passing by, 

Grew on a sudden dim with tears, 
When, searching vainly in distress 
For one lost face, there came in sight 
Behind a charger riderless, 

A little terrier, rough and white. 

or here was homeliness laid bare 

A touch that smote on human strings; 
Since, though but few of us may share, 
Like him, the privacy of Kings, 

Yet thousands in the saddened mass 
Of rich and poor, of high and low, 
Who watched that form pathetic pass 
The love of such a comrade know. 


The Bath and West of England Show was opened at 
Rochford and Chatham on Tuesday under the presidency ot 
Lord Darnley. A very representative collection of cattle was 
got together, though it was touching to notice that the South 
down sheep from Sandringham that had been entered were not 
presenta reminder of the death of their owner. As usual, 
a highly representative collection of pedigree stock was brought 
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together. Naturally special attention was given to Devon 
cattle in this, the greatest show of the West of England. 
Among the winners were Messrs. A. C. Skinner and Son and the 
Hon. E. W. B. Portman In the shorthorn breed, Mr. C. R. W 
Adeane carried off all the prizes in the pedigree dairy cow 
and heifer classes He has not shown at the Bath and West 
for many years, if at all previously, and his success 1s 
all the more striking In the ordinary class the cows of Mr. 
Cazalet, Mr. Harrison, the Messrs. Dean and Mr. F. Miller were 
very successful. Lord Rothschild carried off many prizes. His 
Shire horse, Babingley Good Luck, and a colt by Birdsall 
Menestrel and a yearling filly were all first in their respective 
classes, while their owner also secured first honours for his 
Jersey exhibits 


Sir Edward Tennant has set a splendid example to all 
owners of collections of pictures by throwing open to the publi 
the gallery which contains the magnificent collection of pictures 
he inherited from his father, the late Sir Charles Tennant. The 
pictures are representative of the best English art from 5ir 
Joshua Reynolds up to the present time. Many of them are 
already familiar to the British public through having been 
so frequently engraved Readers will remember Lady 
lennant’s pretty book, “ The Children and the Pictures.” The 
stories or sketches « omposing the volume were tan ifully woven 
round the masterpieces that indeed suggested thein, and the 
book is appropriately illustrated by reproductions. It would 
certainly add to the interest of any visitor to the gallery to read 
Ladv Tennant’s charming book beforehand. For some time 
past Sir Edward Tennant has been preparing for the opening o! 
this portion of his house to the public, and for that purpose had 
built a spec ial entrance so constructed that there will be no 
interference with the privacy of the family. 


It is rather a striking fact that the success or failure of the 
colonisation of such a country as Uganda should depend almost 
entirely upon insects and ticks. As carriers of disease they 
have made our Central African possessions almost uninhabitable 
for Europeans; the “ white man’s grave”’ is a description of 
the West Coast, the truth of which is only too often brought 
home to us. The Sulletin of Entomological Research,” a 
magazine devoted entirely to the study of insect pests in 
tropical Africa, is a decided novelty. It shows what is being 
done by the Entemological Research Committee in the inves- 
tigation of the life-histories and habits of noisome insects. 
Ihe fact that there is an intimate connection between insects 
ind ticks and the spread of certain diseases both in man and 
in animals has gradually come to be recognised. It is now well 
known that the malaria! parasite is conveyed from man to man 
by a mosquito, and that another mosquito is responsible for 
the transterence of yellow fever. Plague is usually trans 
mitted by fleas, and the trypanosomes which are the cause of 
sleeping-sickness are conveyed from the blood of one man to 
another by tsetse flies. 


Dr. Shipley points out in the preface to the “ Bulletin of 
Entomological Research” that there is the widest field, at 
present almost unworked, in Central Africa for investigation into 
the life-histories and habits of the numerous insects which prey 
upon, and not infrequently annihilate the crops. Some insects 
however, have been of the greatest value. The orange groves 
of California were almost ruined by the “ fluted-scale”’ insect 
until in 1888 a certain ladybird was introduced from Australia, 
where it had been observed to prey upon the “ fluted scale.’ 
In less than eighteen months after its arrival the orange trees 
were quite safe. The “ Bulletin of Entomological Research ” 
brings home to us once more that if our Central African 
Colonies are to be made habitable for white men, increased 
attention must be paid to the insects and ticks, and investiga- 
tion of the parasitic worms and protozoa that infest man and 
domestic animals in the same regions is also greatly to be 
wished, 


It is a curious fact that the most daring deeds performed 
at the present time are performed by Frenchmen. Often one 
hears it said that the French are a decadent nation: but were 
this true it would be astonishing indeed that they should send 
forth so many men of the strongest nerve and of the most 
daring courage. These reflections are inspired by the flight 
across the Channel of M. de Lesseps He cannot be given credit 
for having been the first to do this. but the circumstances of 
the flight were most exceptional, as a thick fog lay across 
the water, and the aviator had to soar beyond it and steer his 
aerial vessel, as the early navigators did, by the sun. The 
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torpedo-boat which had been told off by the French Govern- 
ment to follow and help him if necessary soon lost sight of him 
in the fog, and after a little time could not hear even the 
humming of the engine. M. de Lesseps is a grandson of the 
de Lesseps who constructed the Suez Canal, and is evidently 
worthy of his descent. 


The very tragic fate of young Captain de Crespigny 
deprives the Army, and indeed all England, of one of the finest 
polo players that we had. The young and greatly-lamented 
officer was a brilliant horseman in every way, and it was a 
capacity which, combined with dashing gallantry, enabled him 
to save the life of at least one of his troopers under fire in 
South Africa. With his death a good soldier, a fine sportsman 
and a most popular companion are gone, and its very sad 
circumstances will make the grief of his fellow-officers of the 
2nd Life Guards and of all his many friends the more poignant. 
Captain de Crespigny was the eldest son and heir to the 
baronetcy, which heritage now passes to his brother, the second 
son of the present Sir Claude de Crespigny. 


Under distressing circumstances the death is recorded of 
Mr. Alfred Nutt, who was distinguished as an author, scholar 
and publisher. He had been on a holiday at Melun with an 
invalid son, seventeen years of age. The boy was in a carriage 
and Mr. Nutt walking by his side, when the horse was startled 
and ran away, ultimately falling into the river, which at the 
point is nine feet deep. Mr. Nutt jumped in, but unfortunately 
lost his own life. His son was saved by a passer-by. As a 
publisher Mr. Nutt was chiefly remarkable for the scholarly 
character of the works that issued from his house. He was 
an accomplished linguist and a keen student of folk-lore. A 
matter of great pride to him was the fact that he was the 
first to discover the late Mr. W. E. Henley, whose book of verses 
he published. He also wrote out a series of Tudor translations, 
of which Mr. Henley was the editor. 


ALONG BY ADUR SIDE. 


Through fields of buttercups and may 
The Adur tide drifts down, 

And takes the scent, so people say, 
From Coombe to Bramber town. 


I have no silver coins ‘o spare, 
Nor gold to buy a bride, 

But walk with me my pretty fair 
Along by Adur side. 

There's gold in plenty at your feet, 
\nd swaying just above 

The silver may hangs cloudy, sweet, 
To crown you, dearest love. 

The may will bloom a week or so, 
Then on the wind it hies, 

The golden field awhile will blew 
Before it droops and dies. 


The gold men gather, flies as fast, 
So let us wander wide, 

tefore the blooming time is past 
Along by Adur side. 


\nd though I can no riches bring, 
No silver coins have I, 
We will live out our little spring 
Before we too shall die. 
Ivik HERTSLET. 
His late Majesty rarely failed to be seen at Bushey Park 
on the so-called Chestnut Sunday, a fact evincing his love both 
of the people and of Nature. The day this year was last 
Sunday, and a goodly crowd, as usual, strolled about the 
avenue. As is well known, these fine trees are over two 
hundred years old. To the curious in the perfumes of flowers the 
blooms of the chestnut are always interesting. Even now the 
physiology of smell is an unsolved problem, and the scent of 
the chestnut, like that of hawthorn and other Rosacez, of the 
Lawsonia inermis, from which henna is prepared, is a remark- 
able example of an odour-base which runs through both the 
vegetable and the animal worlds. Many persons find, at this 
season, a curiously exciting effect in the flowering grasses of 
hayfields. 


The salmon-angler has not been so favoured by fortune for 
many a long year as he seems to be favoured this. He has had 
really a great season in Scotland generally, with record catches 
on the Tay and a good time in many other parts of the kingdom. 
All this he has already on the credit side of his fishing book. 
Then, much better sport than he has found lately in Norway is 
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promised him there, where the rivers are reported to be getting 
into fine order, with big water and the weather warm. A like 
account is given of the prospects in Iceland, where last year’s 
angling was a failure owing to lack of water. But all this 
pleasant fortune has to be set against a poor season thus far 
for the trout-angler—it is true that his great carnival with the 
May-fly is only about to commence—who has found very adverse 
conditions in the continued cold winds and absence of fly on 
the water. It is amusing to hear some of those who do their 
salmon-angling chiefly in the autumn commenting on the good 
catches of spring fish in the Tay, for instance. ‘ These spring 
fishing fellows will catch all the salmon,” they say, “ and there 
will be none Jeft for us.’’ But there are still as good salmon in 
the sea as have come out of it. That the spring fishing is good 
is no argument that the autumn fishing will be bad—trather the 
contrary, although conditions in this respect do seem to be 
changing remarkably on the Tay. But it is all mainly a 
question of the rainfall and the consequent water in the rivers. 


After a period which has certainly been one of considerable 
apprehension to many people, the earth, it is now to be 
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presumed, has passed safely through the tail of Halley’s comet. 
In spite of the confident affirmation of all men of science that 
no danger was to be feared, there is no doubt that a great relief 
was felt by some of the timorous when the danger-zone, as they 
conceived it, was passed. That which added to the fears of 
some of the country-folk was that the chap-books and almanacks, 
in which they continue to put a certain trust, prophesied the 
end of the world between May 18th and May 2oth of this year. 
The statements of these soothsayers have been disproved so 
often of late, especially, perhaps, in respect of their assumed 
weather-wisdom, that the credence which the people still attach 
to them may fairly be regarded as one of the most singular of 
the many remarkable phenomena of the faculty of faith. It is 
also not a little singular, and, perhaps, shows how confidently 
these soothsayers rely on that faculty, that they should hazard 
their reputation by such a prophecy as that of the end of the 
terrestrial globe, for it is only by the event of its dissolution, 
and their own, that they could be proved correct. Continuance 
of existence in the only conditions in which human credit could 
be of any value to them would conclusively prove them 
unworthy of that credit. 


DEATH AS PEACEM AKER. 


F it were necessary to characterise the reign of Edward VIL., 
its distinction would necessarily be that it was peaceful. 
During his active days he spread the message of peace and 
goodwill among men, and it is, therefore, no accident, but 
a fit and happy conclusion to his career, that his death 

should have hushed the voice of enmity and strengthened the 
bond of friendship between individuals and nations. It is in 
times of adversity that we get to know who our friends are, and 
no one could read the foreign newspapers without recognising 
how fully the writers grasped the effect produced in Europe by 
the universal outburst of sorrow at the death of the English King. 
The event had the unusual effect of bringing many of the crowned 
heads of Europe and their accredited representatives together 
ata moment when they were animated by the same feeling. 
There was harmony, even if it was sad harmony, at the funeral 
of the King. King Edward will have it to his credit for all 
time that he played the chief part in brushing away the old 
antipathy that existed between France and England, and in 
establishing in its place a cordial understanding. No 
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one could read the message which M. Pichon sent home 
to his fellow-countrymen without understanding that his 
visit to this country was in its way a carrying out ol 
the wishes of the King Politics in the strict meaning of the 
word he could not discuss, yet there were friendly conferences 
with Sir Edward Grey that will probably lead to the solution 
of some outstanding difficulties with which French and English 
are equally concerned The German Emperor, with that frank- 
ness and impulsiveness which form one of the most attractive 
features of his character, did not wait for M. Pichon to be 
presented to him, but opened a conversation that had the 
charm and homeliness of friendship. The German nation have 
probably gained a better understanding of the true aims of 
Great Britain than was possible so long as they only had states 
men and diplomatists to deal with. During a man’s lifetime it is 
always open to his friends and his opponents to misunderstand 
the objects at which he aims, and there were many people in 
Germany who more than hinted that our pursuit of peace was 
only extraneous and that we had belligerent designs at heart. 
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THE ROYAL PROCESSION APPROACHING WINDSOR CASTLE. 
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It has been shown to them now, however, in an incontrovertible 
manner, that behind the actions of King Edward there were no 
dark or sinister designs No one in Germany could doubt 


that he worked for peace with upright single-mindedness, and 
there is a useful saving to the effect that it takes two to make a 
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quarrel. Germany as a whole has been taken a long way 
towards a conviction that England’s attitude is one of friendli- 
ness to all the world. In fact, it is of the verv essence of our 
traditions that the prosperity of Great Britain is best ensured 
by way of peace. It is the same in regard to home politics. 
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We were glad to see that 7he Times on Monday paid a high- 
minded and generous tribute to the manner in which Mr. Asquith 
has behaved during the crisis. ‘“ The Government,” says our 
contemporary, ‘“ have behaved in the most exemplary manner 
during the interval of peace.”’ Here, again, the effect of deat}; 
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has been conciliation, partial or complete, and we do not believe 
that it will be possible to revive the controversy in anything 
like its old bitterness, either by one party or the other. All 
good citizens feel that it would be almost intolerable to have 
the new reign begun with a wrangle about the constitution 
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Reflections like this, and they are only typical of many, 
show how important it was that the observances connected 
with a King’s death should be loyally adhered to. There are 
some who hold that there has been an extravagance of woe, 
just as there has been at other times an extravagance of joy. 
Nor can it be denied that some of the newspapers have dis- 
played their usual tendency towards hysteria, and that a great 
deal of very fulsome and very flattering language has been 
used ; but this all came only from the professional scribes. The 
country as a whole viewed the King’s death with a sincere and 
dignified grief. In the country on the day of the funeral the 
villages, hamlets and small towns bore an aspect which would 
have been impossible save for the real regret with which the 
people had lost their King. To say that the day was like a 
Sunday was to under-describe it. On old and young there was 
a spontaneous gravity and restraint that no Court edict or law 
could have produced. Even on the part of the youngest and 
giddiest section of the community there was little or none of 
the romping and horse-play which the occurrence of Sunday 
does not much ameliorate. 

And the funeral rites themselves were of a noble and 
dignified character. We can imagine the historians of the 
future looking back at last week’s proceedings across the 
vista of centuries, and it is easy to think how Macaulay or 
John Richard Green would describe them. There was the 
solemn vigil at Buckingham Palace as the first act in a. drama 
of which the Queen-Mother was the most pathetic character. 
The distraught letter which she wrote, coming so naturally 
‘from the depths of my poor broken heart,” had a touching 
personal appeal to subjects who have idolised her from the 
moment that she, as a young and beautiful Princess, first set 
foot on these shores. The King so far has acted his part with quiet 
but assured dignity that gives the highest promise of the future 
reign. Then came the carrying of the body to Westminster, a 
noble medizval ceremony that for fitting witnesses had our 
legislators and lawyers and diplomatists, as well as many foreign 
representatives and a vast concourse of British citizens. The 
Lying-in-State in the historic room built by William Rufus, 
the passing through the hall and viewing of the body by 
numberless crowds of silent, reverent people, must have been most 
impressive to our visitors. Finally came that last march which 
King and peasant alike have to take. All Europe, in a sense, 
was looking on, partly through the eyes of its crowned 
Sovereigns and partly by reason of the sympathetic regard 
which every country was sharing. It is not necessary for us to 
go over the details of the ceremony, or to follow step by step 
of the procession which ended where so many of the kindred of 
the dead man are sleeping, because our daily contemporaries 
have done this with a thoroughness of detail that leaves very 
little to be said; but taking the most distant and detached 
view possible, it is a moderate estimate to say that the event 
was one of the highest historical importance, and that its 
ultimate far-reaching effect must be the deepening and 
broadening of the pclicy with which the name of King 
Edward VII. will ever be associated. 

King George, in the letter which he has addressed to the 
Secretary of State for Home Affairs, has pointed the moral 
unerringly. In taste and judgment the communication leaves 
nothing to be desired. The reference to the pathetic manner in 
which ‘‘ vast multitudes of his loving subjects patiently and 
reverently awaited opportunity to pay a last tribute to his 
memory have profoundly touched me and my whole family,” is 
a proper tribute to the attitude of the people. Many of them 
made very great sacrifices in order to show their respect for 
the dead King. The calamity was felt in purse as well as in 
heart by vast numbers of the poorer subjects of the King, and 
business people, especially shop-keepers, suffered in many cases 
severe monetary loss. Yet there has been no complaint about 
this, any more than the members of a family would think of 
complaining were the head of it to die. They know before- 
hand that such an event must put them to great inconvenience 
and loss; but its drawbacks are nothing compared with the 
determination they feel that every tribute of respect should be 
paid to the beloved dead. If loyalty were only a thing of the 
lips, it would have been impossible to silence the grumblings. 
As a matter of fact, the poorest have made heavy sacrifices in 
order to show their love for the dead King, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that the monarchy is more firmly established in 
the hearts of the people at this moment than it has ever been 
before in the history of England. King George ended very 
properly with the statement that the thoughts aroused by the 
funeral inspired him with courage to go forward hopefully 
into the future; and that is really the lesson that all 
of us should take to heart. King Edward VII. is buried with 
all the sober splendour that the unmatched resources of this 
country could afford. He is laid in the grave with tributes 
irom far and near, from his own subjects here and abroad, and 
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from foreign countries. But when this is done the plain duty 
of all of us remains—to take up the thread of life and meet the 
new problems that every new day brings. There is much 
that the country has in hand at the moment which will 
demand the most concentrated attention. At the begin- 
ning of a new reign Parliament is thronged with business 
that cannot be put off, and we must not forget that 


the Budget for 1910 and r91r has to be passed. In the 
Colonies the tasks awaiting this country are both heavy and 
important. At home, in London we have an exhibition in 


which our allies the Japanese stand side by side with ourselves 
and it ought to be a point of honour to make a success of the 
experiment. Above all there are signs of a great tide of 
prosperity of which it is the absolute duty of this country to take 
advantage, since doing so means not only advantage to those 
who are already rich, but to all the workers in the country. 
When the greatest of all teachers said “ Let the dead bury 
their dead,’ His meaning seemed to be that when the last 
tributes had been paid and the final valedictions uttered, 
grief became a luxury in which it was wrong to indulge. The 
right thing is to turn to the great tasks awaiting us both as a 
nation and as individuals, and so to concentrate our energies 
upon them that the next man to drop out will have earned the 
eulogy, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 


OLD VILLAGE TYPES. 


= OWNSPEOPLE have a fashion of saying and believing 
that the rustic as he existed in pre-railway days has 
disappeared Those who spend their lives, or the 
greater portion of them, in the villages know this to 
be a delusion. Arcady is still with us and producing 
the same kind of people that it always did. In exterior only 
is there any very decided change, and that has not occurred 
in every case. For instance, the afternoon caps which out 
grandmothers ironed so carefully and wore with so much 
pride, though now discarded by the majority as absolutely as 
is the nightcap that Mr. Pickwick and his contemporaries slept 
in, are still used by a few who learned the habit from 
mother and grandmother and are too old-fashioned to change, 
Still more interesting is the manner in which they cling to old 
ways and old habits. We know three generations of a family. 
The oldest, the grandmother, rents a Westmorland farm, 
and at eighty-four is as sturdy and active as many a woman 
of fifty. Alike in disposition and body she is “as haid 
as nails,’ and is well known in the town to which, on the 
weekly market day, she still carries her chickens, her turkeys 
and geese, as the most difficult bargainer in the country. She 
has a large family, but they all had to work when with her, the 
girls at service and the men on the land. Not a penny that 
could be avoided was wasted on educating them, and, as may 
be imagined, they did not marry well. She will not now 
part with a penny she can help, and has put all her 
money into cottage property, of which she owns a considerable 
quantity. The eldest daughter, after a long career in the service 
of the families of noblemen, ended by marrying an honest and 
sober, but shiftless, groom. He lives now on an annuity left 
him by his last employer, but is very poor. The daughter, 
through all the changes and vicissitudes of fortune, has kept 
to the old-fashioned dress and the old-fashioned ways of her 
mother. Even her speech is unchanged, and in a Southern 
village she still speaks with the slow, rich Northern accent. In 
disposition mother and daughter are exact contraries, the latter 
being as kind and gentle and soft as the parent is the 
reverse. She in her turn has a daughter, an unmarried young 
woman of five-and-twenty, who has repeated the family chara 
teristics in a most extraordinary manner. She speaks in the 
accent of her mother, although it is a little modified by birth 
and residence in a Southern county. In her village she isa 
quaint, curtously-dressed exception to the general rule. — In her 
thoughts and conversation she is still a daughter of the Fells. 
It may be said that this is an exceptional family; but 
those who perform the rural tasks still maintain the rural type 
The ploughman whose time is divided between reaping and 
sowing develops just the same characteristics as he who worked 
in the ‘ furrowed field’ of Theocritus. Moving incidents may 
occur in the greater world, changes, revolutions, wars and 
rumours of wars; but the news of these are not so important 
as those about the parish pump or what it stands for, the big 
gooseberry, the latest horse story, the tittle-tattle of the village. 
They are the sort of men Richard Jefferies knew well and tried 
to put on paper, and they have undergone no alterations since 
his time, unless it has been to become more shy and retiring 
They are the true type as opposed to the glib, smooth-tongued 
rascal who is often taken for the Simon Pure by those who 
do not know any better. Perhaps the words “shy” and 
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“retiring ’ are not very appropriate One of the men of the 
old type of whom we are thinking ts the local rat-catcher, and 
he is by no means shy, yet invariably when he can he answers 
the stranger monosyllabically, if the stranger condescends to 
speak to him at all But he is a forbidding-looking person to 
the majority, and if painted realistically would probably be 
regarded as a caricature. He is elderly, very stout and in his 
habits and appearance most uncleanly Ihe clothes he wears 
would not be picked up by the meanest tramp, his hair and 
beard probably have never made the acquaintance of the 
comb in his life and his boots look as if they had been 
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picked up on a rag-heap. Still, this is a most extraordinarily 
skilled man in his own way. We have never seen him without 
bags on his shoulders and a brace or two of very lively and 
sporting-looking terriers at his heels. Very seldom does one 
see the same dogs twice, because, being almost constantly 


in want of money, and his dogs being in demand, he 1s 


always ready to convert them into coin of the realm; but 
either he has a wonderful gift of choosing the right dog 


for the purpose, or he can turn anything into a ratter, for he 
is never to be seen without really good dogs. In one of the 
bags he carries ferrets, and usually in the other, when he ts 
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returning home, he has the spoils of the chase in the shape 
of dead rats, often several scores of them! We assume that 


he keeps these as proof that the business he has under- 


taken not been scanty. The man lives in a_ world 
of rats. He can talk of nothing but rats, and he tells 
us that at night when he has a difficult place to clear he dreams 
All modern methods of dealing with them he holds in 
Poison of any kind he regards as unsportsmanlike 
He will yarn to you about fowls, rabbits and 


has 


ot rats. 
contempt. 
and dangerous. 
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even pigs that have been found lying stiff and cold after the 
rats have been poisoned. One method, and one only, is in his 
mind efficacious, and, briefly, it is that of the ferret and the 
dog. We have seen him at work and know that his is no idle 
boasting tongue. If there is only one rat in the place, he will 
have it; and if there are a thousand, they must either die the 
death or depart to iresh quarters. If this man had lived in the 
time of our greatest novelist, he would assuredly have figured in 
the pages of “‘ Tom Jones.’ 
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F anyone were to see 
my sister Gwendoline 
trying on hats at 

Mme. Rosanna’s he would 
think she was the vainest 
girl in the, world. gAnd he would be about right, too. I 
don’t deny that Gwendoline is good-looking, but not quite 
so good-looking as she thinks herself; that wouldn’t be 
possible. In any case, she made my life a burden to me one 
afternoon some time ago. I had taken her for a walk in the 
park, though I wanted to do something else, and I paid for my 
good nature, for on the way back she dragged me into Mme. 
Rosanna’s, and I sat like a fool on a green velvet chair while a 
stuck-up-looking young lady in black satin put all sorts of 
absurd things upon her head and took them off again, and the 
pair stood in ecstasies before the glass. Other customers came 
and went (for Gwendoline was a good hour in the shop), who 
looked at me as if I’d no business there ; and, what was worst 
of all, the black satin young lady seemed to imagine I was 
engaged to Gwendoline. 

‘““Madam looks lovely in this ‘ Shepherdess’ style,” she 
said, turning round to me. “It suits Madam’s distangy ap- 
pearance. 

Personally I thought she looked uncommonly silly with 
a bunch of ribbons over one ear, but I had to mutter something. 

“ Green roses are the very thing for Madam’s complexion,” 
she said again, with another ‘patronising smile at me. 

“A little less powder is what it wants,” said I. 

I really couldn’t help it, I was so mad. She looked at me 
as if I’d committed a murder, but she didn’t try it on again. 
What she did try on was more hats. Well, at the end of an 
hour Gwendoline left the shop with an empty purse and a large 
straw hat on her head. The crown was made of scarlet gera- 
niums, and there was a thing they called “a shoe”’ on it, that 
was no more like a shoe than I am—but I suppose it meant 
something French. I was so thankful to get away that | 
admitted to myself it was becoming. But I said nothing. 
Neither of us did, for we went the whole way home without 
speaking. We didn’t speak all that evening. 

One Wednesday, about a week after that, Gwendoline 
seemed very mysterious, and I guessed that she had some 
scheme in her mind, because she was so civil to everybody in 
the house. The governor offered to take her out to luncheon 
and to a matinée at the Inanity, but though she raved about 
Clifton Mountstewart in his big part of the villain in “ A Super- 
fluity of Naughtiness,” she said she had rather a headache, 
and would go and sit quietly in Kensington Gardens with one 
of her cousins. The governor said nothing, and Alice, my 
youngest sister, went with him instead. That afternoon it 
was baking hot, and when the family had dispersed I felt a 
desire to get out of the dust and the glaring streets, so I put on 
flannels, and went down to Kingston, where I hired a boat. 
I sculled up the river, and when I found a place I liked I moored 
up under a tree till the sun should drop lower ; then I rowed on 
to Hampton Court, and landed. Everything was cool and 
delightful in the gardens, and the scent of the limes did me 
good, so I made for the trees, and when I’d found a seat I lit 
a cigarette. One appreciates peace when one has a large family 
of sisters. I hadn’t been there long when I noticed a bright 
scarlet spot. The spot was the crown of a woman’s hat, and 
its owner was sitting on a seat with a man, between me and 
the palace. I was just thinking how hot and disturbing the 
thing looked under the greenness of the trees, when I jumped 
up and my cigarette almost fell out of my mouth. That hat 
was Gwendoline’s. I'd had plenty of time to get it stamped 
into my mind on that awful visit to Mme. Rosanna’s. The 
‘shoe ’’ thing was there all right, and the geraniums and the 
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light-coloured straw. There was my 
sister's white frock, too; the same N\y 

she’d worn at luncheon. Their backs Sirah 

were turned to me, and I got close uy i 

without either of them turning round. 

The back of the man’s head was enough to make one ill, and 
as he moved I saw that he had a heavy black moustache of the 
walrus type. I’d never admired Gwendoline’s taste much, but 
where she’d contrived to pick up such a specimen I couldn't 
imagine. He had that nasty, half-theatrical look that some 
women admire, and that a man can’t stand, and a diamond 
ring on his little finger. I made up my mind I'd surprise her. 
As I said before, their backs were turned to me, so neither of 
them had the faintest notion of what was happening behind 
them. I tip-toed up and put my hand on Gwendoline’s shoulder. 

“ Hullo, Gwendoline !”’ said I, very loudly and cheerily, 
“T hope your headache’s better!” 

They sprang up as if they’d been shot and faced me. If 
I live to be a hundred I shall never forget that moment. It 
wasn’t Gwendoline at all. I simply wished I was dead, but 
what could I do ? 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, 
took you for my sister. I am more horrified than I can say 

And heaven knows that was true. The girl was so awtlully 
pretty that I can’t think how I ever took her for Gwendoline 
not even her back. Her hair was fair like Gwendoline’s, cer 
tainly, but it waved in a way that her’s didn’t, and never would 
if she “ tonged ” it till the day of judgment. She had a pale 
face, and the most lovely hazel eyes, that were full of tears, 
for she had evidently been crying, and I remembered afte 
wards that she had been holding a damp-looking handkerchief. 
As for the man, he was even worse than I thought, and he 
glared at me as if I were a pickpocket. Not that I cared a 
button for that. I got away from them as best I could, and 
made for another part of the gardens, feeling about as small 
as ever I felt in my life; and then I dodged about, keeping a 
wary eye turned in every direction for fear I should see the 
scarlet hat and the white dress. Why I didn’t leave the place 
altogether and take to the water I don’t know. It was pro- 
vidence, I suppose. 

Well, at last I got my boat, and pushed off for Richmond, 
It had grown quite cool, and I slipped down stream, enjoying 
myself more than I’d done all day. The river was very empty, 
and it was getting late as I reached the upper end of a little 
island covered with scrubby bushes. I was passing rather 
close to it—in fact, my scull was just clear of the weeds on its 
bank—when I saw something red and white moving among the 
willows. There was Gwendoline’s hat again! The girl was 
standing on the down-stream end of the island, and I came by 
so suddenly and quietly that I was upon her before she knew 
it. She was watching the river with distracted eyes, and | 
heard her sob quite plainly. In the distance a boat with one 
man in it was vanishing round the bend. I backed water and 
pulled up close to where she stood. 

‘Can I do anything for you?” I said. “I am afraid 
there must have been some accident.”’ 

“Oh, I shall be so infinitely obliged if you will take me as 
far as Richmond! There has been some mistake, a—-a mis- 
understanding —and I’m left here. I am so thank/ul you came 
by!” 

Her voice was shaking. I helped her into the boat, and 
we shoved off. She seemed dreadfully upset, for though she 
had controlled herself and dried her eyes, she was shivering. 
I made her put an extra coat I had with me over her shoulders, 
for the mist was rising after the hot day 

“I’m so glad of the chance of being useful,” I said as we 
went along. ‘‘ You can’t think how much ashamed I’ve been 


‘I beg ten thousand pardons! | 
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ill the afternoou about the way I startled you in the gardens 
It's an extraordinary thing, but only last week I saw my siste1 
buy a hat exactly like the one you have on I never dreamed 
it could be anyone but her 

She smiled in the most charming way, and tried to make 
a joke of it, but I could see she was awfully nervous, and she 
kept staring on beyond me at something ahead. I gathered 
that we were overtaking the boat I had seen I could searcely 
keep quiet 
“ There’s a boat in front that has turned back,” said she 


* He it's coming back to meet us You won't stop will 
you? | don’t want him to get too near.’ 
I was right, you see * Don’t vou be afraid,” said | 


I was left on that island on purpose,” she burst out, as 
if she could contain herself no longer 
In another minute the boat was parallel with us. The 
man inside it looked furious but very uncomfortable. 1 suppose 
he thought that bluster would do him some good 
“May I ask, sir, where you are going with that young 
lady 2?’ he began 


“You may ask anything you like,” said I, “ as long as you 
keep out of my way 

I was a fool to have answered the fellow, but my 
blood was boiling My companion had turned white. He 
hot by 


“1 shall follow you!” he shouted 
It took him a minute to get the boat’s head round, for he 
wasn't much good with his sculls. 
Don't speak and don’t look round,” said I 
We rowed on steadily, not fast enough to make him think 
} was running from him, but fast enough to keep Iim at a 


moderate distance She told me that she wanted to go back 
to London 
“I'm going, too,” said I “and I'll take care that you 


ire not annoyed till you're on your own doorstep.”’ 

You should have seen the relief in her face Just as we 
vere embarking again at the bottom of Teddington rollers he 
cot out at the top and came towards us 

I never thought you would suppose I was in earnest : 
le called out to my companion. “| was only joking. I'm 
very sorry I was such a fool.” 

You'll be a long sight sorrier if you come near me,” | 
aid, as [ stepped in 

He didn’t make much way after us. He saw | meant 
business, | SUPpose Besides which he managed to get into 
the wash of a big steam launch that was going up stream, and 
that gave him some trouble. We went ashore at Richmond 
ind | took a hansom to the station. When we were in the 
train | found out everything \ situation like that could hardly 
help making people intimate even strangers. She was very 
young, you see, and had been most dreadfully frightened. Het 
lather was a parson in Somersetshire, she told me, and she wa 
tayving with an aunt in Lennox Gardens They had gone 
with a river-party to Hampton Court, and she had got separated 
from the others in the Maze, she and this bounde1 He had 
made a great deal of money in rubber, or something, and she 
knew that her aunt wanted her to marry him. She fancied 
that the woman had kept out of their way on purpose, for she 
had tried hard to join her again, but had never once caught 
ight of her It was getting so late that they had been obliged 
to start for home without finding her. She had refused the 
lellow once, and after they started and she couldn’t get away 
he had bulhed her so much that she told him at last that she 
hated him He was in a dreadful rage and said abominable 
things Then, when they got to the island, he told her that 
there was something wrong with the boat and she must get out 
while he put it right, and the minute she was on shore he threa 
tened to row away and leave her if she didn’t retract her words. 
She had been firm, and so he had gone off, just to give her a 
fright, I suppose, for I don't imagine that even such a cad as 
he was could really have left her. And then I had come by. 
She had never in her life been so glad to see anybody. I was 
quite sorry when we got home 

Well, at last I left her at Lennox Gardens, and she made 
me give her my name and address, for her aunt had the purse, 
and as she had nothing in her pocket to pay her fare back with, 
[ had done it for her. She said she didn’t want to stay with 
her aunt any longer after what had happened. 

When we bade each other good-bye, I told her that the best 
thing to do was to write straight to her people and tell them 
everything. I had never spoken in such a “ heavy father” 
way before to anyone, and I was jolly glad Gwendoline wasn't 
there to hear me. I should never have heard the last of it. 
\nd so we parted 

Verv soon afterwards I got a letter in a handwriting | 
didn’t know It was from the parson in Somersetshire, and it 
contained a postal order for his daughter's railway fare and 
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an uncommonly gratilying set olf sentiments. He also men 
tioned that he found he had been at school with my governor, 
and that if I chanced to be passing that way any time during 
the summer he could give me some pretty fair trout-fishing. 
| didn’t care much for trout-fishing, but I made it my business 
to be passing that way. 


Last spring my wife was turning out a wardrobe, and out 
came the hat with the scarlet geraniums. 

“You really ought to get rid of that thing,” said 1. ‘‘ You’ve 
had it for three vears.”’ 

‘O Jim, I can’t!” she exclaimed. 
with that 

Women are an odd lot——all the same in some ways. That 
was just the sort of silly thing Gwendoline might have said. 
And yet there’s nothing the least like Gwendoline in Kitty 
nothing ! VIOLET JACOB. 


I shall never part 
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Ine Demotsette CRANI 

NE of these birds was killed last month at Gorran in Cornwall, and 
as is usual in these sad cases, found its way at once to the hands 

ot a local taxidermist. Whether this crane was a wild specimen 

or a captive escaped from some public or private collection i 

not known. The Demoiselle crane (Grus virgo) finds a_ place 

among British birds, but, apparently, has only once been 

‘btained in these islands previously to the instance reported from Cornwall. — In 


May, 1863, one of these cranes was shot at Deerness, on the main island of 


Orkney. <A pair had been seen about the place for some days. They were 
much persecuted by gulls and lapwings, and by human pursuers were harried 
md shot at until one of them was laid low The survivor flew off to the 
wijacent island of Copinshay and was seen no more. The Demoiselle crane is a 
handsome bird of a silvery grey colour, with white ear-tufts, and black about 
the sides of the head, neck, chest, primaries and inner secondary feathers. It is 
t well-known denizen of South Europe—including the Southern Steppes ot 
Kussia and the Crimea—and is found from thence to Central Asia and the 
North of China In winter it migrates to North Africa and India It 


excursions to North Europe are not very trequent, but it has been identified in 
Sweden, Heligoland, Germany and elsewhere 


Tue Bririsn Crani 


The true British crane is, or rather was, the common crane (Grus com 
munis), which, until the end of the sixteenth century, bred in the fens and 
marshes of East Anglia, Gradually, as these waste districts were drained and 


reclaime. for the service of man, the crane forsook its ancient haunts, and its 
appearances are now very few and far between. Willoughby, one of our earliest 
reliable naturalists, who published his “ Ornithologia” in 1676, states that these 
birds frequently visited this country, and that during summer numerous flocks 
haunted the fens of Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire. Apparently, even in 
his day, they had ceased to breed in these localities. By the time of Pennant 
the latter part of the cightcenth century—cranes were becoming rare b-rds, and 
this writer mentions only a single instance of one shot near Cambridge \t 
the present time this crane still breeds in the wilder parts of North Europe, in 
the morasses of Southern Norway, in Sweden, Finland; Lapland, Russia, Poland 
umd North Germany: and it is known as a nesting species in the Danubian 
Provinces, Austro-Hungary, Venetia, Turkey and Spain. It is a great 
wanderer on migration, and Sir Rudolph Slatin (Slatin Bey) instance 
the curious fact that in December, 1892, when a captive of the Khalita 
in the Soudan, that potentate handed him a capsule, taken from the neck ot 
ove of these cranes, killed in that vicinity, which contained the statement that 
the bird had been bred and liberated on an estate in Southern Russia rhis 
crane is well known in Asia, extending its range even to China and Japan 
rhe Russian explorer, Prjevalski, while at the great height of sixteen thousan:| 
feet on some mountains im Central Asia, noted flock after flock of these birds 
crossing the ranges at such immense altitudes that they were often scarcely 
visible. In the old days, even in England, herons were often referred to as 
cranes; and in Ireland at the present day the country people almost invariably 
call a heron by that name. During March and April the loud trumpeting note 
of the common crane is a tamiliar sound to the rural inhabitants of many parts 
of Europe as the tall birds are returning from their winter sojourn in warmer 
regions. Never again, unfortunately, unless England in future ages reverts to 
barbarism, will that stirring sound be heard in this country. 


FiGuHTinG Foxes. 

\ friend of mine was some little time since the witness of a determined fight 
between two foxes, in which both combatants bore visible and bloody traces of 
t desperate set-to, as, disturbed by his appearance, they gave up the contest 
and slipped away. Many years ago I watched for several minutes a fight between 
two dog foxes outside a covert. One of them was appreciably less in size than 
his opponent. His pluck and determination, however, served him well, and h« 
was more than holding his own when I made my appearance on the scene and 


disturbed the combat. hat foxes fight, and fight with extreme ferocity, 
during the pairing season is, of course, well known In fact, nothing else 


could be expected from animals of such determination, brains and courage. 
One of the most desperate battles between foxes that I have ever heard of was 
reported from the Lake Country some years since. A road foreman going his 
rounds between Braithwaite and Whinlatter came on two foxes fighting with 
such desperation that they took no notice of the human intruder, or even of the 
dog he had with him. The foreman struck them several times with his stick, his 
dog barked, Lut the enraged beasts, utterly oblivious of their surroundings 
continued their combat and only gave up from exhwustion. Their faces weré 
badly torn, and as they crawled away a trail of blood remained to bear witnes 
to the fierceness of th» coatest. The truth of this story is well attested. Such 
complete oblivion of dinger is quite conceivable. I have more than once seen 
a stoat so concentra.ed on the murder of a rabbit that it fell an easy victim. 
Even a pair of fighting birds will, as most observers are aware, allow themselves 
to be closely approached and even handled. 
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fue Dereatepd Fox 

Most Hunts have had experience of some particularly cunning fox which 
time after time has managed in some mysterious manner to give hounds the slip 
just at the time when it seemed as if his brus) were in serious peril. In some 
cases the trick by which Reynard defeate.t his foes has been revealed; in others 
it has remained for ever unknown. Many years ago the hounds of the Eacl of 
Eglinton, when hunting in Ayrshire, were beaten on various occasions by an 
Wd and cunning dog fox, which led them from a certain plantation to the river 
Ayr where it flowed beneath a rock precipice one hu idred and thirty feet above 
the river-bed. <A keeper in the neighbourhood knew the stratagem and one day 
offered to show it to a spectator (Mr. E. W. Murdoch of Bentham), who 
afterwards described it rhe keeper requested his audience to keep his eye 
fixed on a sapling which grew out of a crevice of the rock almost ten 
feet from the top of the cliff. Presently, hounds having found, the fox 
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came cantering threugh the wood at the top ipproached the edge, 
dropped quietly on to the sapling, and thence descended into a hole in 
the rock, where he sat secure while hounds sought him in vain One day a 
hound following the fox hotly went over the edge of the cliff and was killed, 
and the keeper, who had hitherto not cared to reveal his secret, determined that 
no more accidents should happe:. The sapling was cut down, and on the next 
huntin; day in that neighbourhood he aid Mr. Murdoch took up their stand 
in a sand quarry opposite and waited events. The fox came as usual in 
leisurely tashion to the edze of the cliff and peered down before taking his 
spring. Instantly he saw that the sapling, his ladder of satety, was gone 
Hounds were now close 01 his heels, and after moving restlessly to and fro at 
the cliff edge, as if hoping against hope to find a means of escape, he turned 
round, faced the pack, and met his death in that courageous fashion with which 
every fox-hunter is familiar H. A. BrybDEN 


A DUTCH AIERE. 


NCE more | have been able to revisit the Dutch 

mere before described in the pages of CouNTRY 

Lire as the breeding-place of the spoonbill, purple 

heron and other marsh birds. This year the tent 

used on the last visit was improved upon by a 

framework of light bamboo, making it much more comfortable 
for a prolonged waiting. As usual, the purple herons had estab- 
lished several colonies of varying numbers in the more secluded 
parts of the mere, only to be approached by boat along the 
narrow winding channels cut in the reeds; but the chief and 
by far the largest colony was situated in a thicket of sallow 
bushes at the farther end. The slight bushes were full of nests, 
and as they grew thickly and closely together, it was a com- 
paratively easy matter to erect the tent and to so cover it with 
branches as to be perfectly invisible even to these timid and 
keen-sighted waders which have in former years proved to 
be so extremely difficult to photograph. Hardly had I got 
comfortably settled when the birds began to return to their 
nests, and | was soon surrounded in every direction. On the 
nest in front of me they came in and out perfectly freely, and 
at one time both the parent birds were standing on their nest, 
while at others one parent alternately dozed and attended to 


the hungry appetites of the young. The variety of attitude 
indulged in by this bird was quite extraordinary. At times 
it moped and stood motionless in the humpiest of humpy 
positions, while at others it stood erect and stretched its long 
and slender neck until I could not help wondering when it was 
going to stop. Frequently I could hear their broad wings 
passing just over my head, and from a hole in the back I could 
see birds on their nests within a yard or two of me. Sometimes 
they remained for a considerable time perching on the slender 
swaying top branches of the sallows, while all the time their 
discordant cries and curious gruntings could be heard all round 
my hiding-place, mingled with the impatient calls of the nest 
lings for food. 

It was quite impossible lor me to spend so many days 
at this mere without trying to renew my acquaintance with 
the spoonbills, and accordingly old Jan Hoetmer, — the 
Dutch keeper, was instructed to proceed to the ‘“ Leppe 
laars.””. By some mischance that day my tent had been 
left behind, and at first I wondered how I was to circum 
vent their wariness. However, | managed, by slanting some 
long sticks over the camera and myself and = covering 
them with bundles of cut reeds, to very quickly construct 
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a quite passable hiding-place, which was 


found to answer every purpose. In a 
wonderfully short time a_ beautiful 
white-winged spoonbill hovered over 


the spot and flapped slowly into position, 
dangling her long black legs until she 
felt under her the support of the nest 
below. It was a fine sight. The spot 
less creamy) plumage, the curious beak, 
mottled with black and orange, and 
the waving crest make up such an 
unique picture amid the reeds that | am 
never weary of seeing it, though I have 
enjoyed the spectacle so many times 
before. A spoonbill seen among the 
larger cranes and storks in a museum 
or zoological garden quite a 
small bird, surprisingly so, in fact, but 
here in its native reed-beds it appears 
of quite an imposing size. The bearded 
tit is not a common bird here, though 
the reason why it 


seems 


should be so scarce 


is difficult to understand. One pair 
of birds brought off a brood success 
fully last year, and this year a nest 


was found not very far from the same 
spot. Savis’s warblers now seem very 
abundant, and their reeling note might 
be heard in any direction. It is 
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R. B. Lod 


most difficult matter, 


however, to find the nest, so securely hidden away in the dense 


and matted under- 
growth amid the 
thickest of the 
sedge 

There were 
several colonies of 
the lovely little 
swallow-like black 
terns. They are 
very fond of build 
ing their slight, 
floating nests amid 
the water-soldier 
plants which look 
so like pineapples 
and are equally 
common both here 
and in the Norfolk 


Broads. They also 
like the long 


floating masses of 
reed-stems and 
rubbish which are 
collected and 
driven by the wind 
into quiet corners xz 
and ___ backwaters. 


B Lodge. 


ON THE EDGE 


[hey are quite easy birds to photograph, returning as a rule 
to their nest as soon as one’s back is turned; but, at the same 


PURPLE 
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AND 
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time, their colour makes them extremely difficult subjects for 


photography. 





OF THE NEST 


They are not really black, except on the head ; 


but the back is a 


slaty blue-black, 
which in the 
bright sunlight 


comes out almost 
white, giving quite 
a wrong idea of 
the bird. It is one 
of the drawbacks 
of photography, 
especially _ bird- 
photography, 
which is slowly 
being rectified. 
Unfortunately, at 
present orthochro- 
matic and pan- 
chromatic _ plates 
with the requisite 
colour filters 
necessitate a more 
prolonged expo- 
sure than it is 
usually possible 
to give. 
Copyright. In 
village 


little 
the 


the 
on 


Zuyder Zee where we put up in a small but comfortable hotel, 


there 


was a stork’s 
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nest 


on the summit of one of the tall 
poplars which bordered one of the 
roads. The nest was almost invisible 
by reason of the foliage which nearly 


surrounded it, but by climbing up 
provided with a big knife a little 


judicious trimming was surreptitiously 
performed with the idea of photo- 
graphing the birds from the adjoining 


tree. Knowing the Dutch ways and 
how everything is “ verboden” 


’ 


(‘‘ Toegang verboden ” ought to be the 
national motto), we thought it wise to 
do the photographing as well as the 
trimming without asking any permis- 
sion or saying anything about it. 
However, when we found eventually 
that a saw would be necessary and 
tried to borrow one from the hotel on 
some pretext or another, we found 
that our doings had after all been 
observed, for before giving us the saw 
the landlord, with characteristic Dutch 
caution and respect for the law, went 
off to the Burgomaster and asked 
permission for us. This was given 
readily enough, which was perhaps 
lucky after all, for our subsequent 
proceedings excited much attention and 
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interest. There was even a paragraph 
in the local paper, shown us with much 
pride by Fritz the waiter (I wondered 
whether perhaps he was the author or 
correspondent), describing how three 
English visitors had been climbing the 
trees like acrobats intent on photo- 
graphing the storks on their nest on 
the summit of an immense poplar in 
the middle of the village. 

We spent several mornings up 
the adjoining tree ; but, unfortunately, 
our chance, despite all our hard work 
in cutting away intervening branches, 
was spoilt by high winds. At such 
a height the wind, fresh from the 
North Sea, was felt with tremendous 
force, the branches were blown about 
violently and we ourselves were in 
some danger of being blown bodily 
out of the tree, cameras and all. The 
old stork came on several times and 
we made several exposures ; but for the 
reason stated the results were not so 
good as they should have been. We — xz. g. Lodge. 
met with much kindness from the 
inhabitants of this village, one or two 
of whom could speak English. They were particularly 
proud of an Echo in their midst. There was a garden of 
the Echo, a restaurant of the Echo, and, quaintest of all, a 
keeper of the 
Echo. The 
funniest thing 
it was to see 
this solemn 
old Dutch- 
man, clad 
from tep to 
toe in rusty 
black, making 
three irreve- 
rent English- 
men toe the 
line, the while 
he recited a 
few hundred 
lines of a long- 
winded verse 
in Dutch, all 
of which was 
duly repeated 
by the famous 
Echo. The 
grave and 
earnest man- 
ner in which 
he brought 
out the poly- 
syllabic Dutch 
verses was 
perfectly irre- 
R. B. Lodge. Copyright. sistible, and 

THE WHITE STORK. it was difficult 
to prevent 


ourselves from bursting into laughter. If we had once 
given way I do not know when we should have been able 
to stop. R. B. Lopce. 


IN THE GARDEX. 


THE FERTILISATION OF FRUIT BLOSSOMS. 


N order that fruit may set, it is necessary that the pistil of 
the flower be fertilised by pollen, preferably from another 
flower. The pollen, on reaching the stigma of the pistil, 
puts out a pollen tube which penetrates the style or stem 
of the pistil, and on reaching the ovule fertilises it, after 

which it becomes the seed. Such, briefly, is the story of 
fertilisation. The transference of the pollen from flower to 
flower is, in the case of the Cob and Filbert, by wind carrying 
the pollen from the catkin to the female flower; but in the rest 
of our cultivated fruits the pollen is conveyed by hive, bumble 
and wild bees and other insects, which visit the blossoms either 
for nectar or pollen. 

The pollen of the Cob-nut is very plentiful; it is globular, 

with triangular facets, and is dust-like in consistency, enabling it 
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to be readily carried by the wind. The pollen of the Gooseberry 
is fairly plentiful, spherical in shape and adhesive. The 
blooms are visited by the hive and bumble bees. The pollen 
of the Red Currant is almost spherical. It is adhesive, and 
seems to be shed during only a short period comparatively 
to the long time the flower is open. The pollen of the 
Black Currant is plentiful, spherical in shape and very 
adhesive, clinging together in a mass, and is transferred by 
hive and bumble bees The pollen of Cherry, Apple, Pear, 
Strawberry and Raspberry resemble one another in_ being 
of about the same size and shape, having the appearance of a 
wheat grain or date stone, but being transparent, and, of 
course, minute. 

It has long been known that it is in nearly all cases 
necessary to have cross - pollination (7.e., pollen from 
another flower) in order to have fruit ; but it is, 1 believe, only 
within the last twenty years that it has been realised that 
pollen from a different variety of the same fruit produces a 
better result than pollen from the same variety, although from 
a different tree or plant. I think that what first drew attention 
to this in the United States was that in 1893 there was a large 
orchard of twenty thousand Williams’s Bon Chrétien Pear, 
which, although well grown and seventeen years old, did not 
bear fruit except in the immediate neighbourhood of three 
Pear trees of different variety that had been planted by 
mistake—two Clapp’s Favourite and one Buffum Pear. It was 
clearly seen that the infertility was due to lack of suitable 
pollen. 

Several of the United States experimental stations have 
since made trials to ascertain which varieties of Pear and 
Apple are self-fertile, i.e., will set fruit with pollen from the 
same flower or tree, or tree of similar variety, and which trees are 
self-sterile, z.¢., will not set fruit with pollen from the same variety. 
In a recent series of experiments by C. I. Lewis and C, C. Vincent 
at the experimental station at Corvallis, Oregon, and recorded 
in an excellent bulletin entitled ‘“ Treatise on Pollination of 
Apple Blossoms,” out of eighty-three varieties of Apples tested, 
fifty-nine were found to be self-sterile. that is, unable to set 
fruit when self-pollinated ; filteen varieties were found to be 
self-fertile and able to produce fruit when relying upon their 
own pollen, but when crossed with other varieties better results 
were obtained ; and thirteen varieties were classed as partially 
seif-fertile. 

The Americans have a great many sorts suited to 
their continent but not to ours; but of varieties grown 
in England the following may be classed as _ self-sterile : 
Dutch Mignonne, Gravenstein, Hanwell Souring, King of 
Tompkins County, Twenty Ounce and Wealthy; and as self 
fertile, Keswick Codlin and Washington Having certain 
favourite varieties, such as Spitzenberg and Yellow Newton, 
they have endeavoured to ascertain the best pollenisers for 
these and other Apples. Thus Spitzenberg crossed with Baldwin 
produced fruit one and a-half times as heavy and with five 
times the weight of seed as when crossed with its own pollen ; 
while Newton crossed with Grime’s Golden produced fruit 
three times as heavy and seeds twelve times as heavy as when 
self-crossed. 

In connection with this subject several experimental 
stations in co-operation with the United States Department 
of Agriculture have kept records of the relative times of 
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flowering of different var.eties of Apples, Pears and Cherries. 
Dividing them into early and late bloomers, it was found in 
Oregon that Apples remained in blossom thirteen days, Pears 
cleven days and Cherries ten da‘ 


lo test the fertility as regards poilen, at the Oregon experi 
mental station, when the bud of the variety was near opening 
the petals were pulled off and the stamens cut out Ihe 
tigmas of the pistils were then pollinated with the variety 
desired by means of a small camel-hair paint brush lo test 
the fertility or sterility of a variety, blossoms were simply 
bagged, as it was found that the pollen of the flower itself will 


fertilise in sell-fertile varieties lor pollination on a large 
cale the poll n was collected into glass tubes, s« parate brushes 
being used for each pollen, unless sterilised lor convemence 


in collecting pollen twigs were placed in a forcing-house with 


canvas hoods over them 


Irials were made to see what distance \pple pollen was 
carried by the wind. Glass slides, made sticky with vaseline 
were placed at distances of from four feet to thirty feet from 
the trunk of the tree, and at heights ranging from six feet down 
to the ground, with the result that from six grains to sixteen 
‘rains Of pollen were found on the several slides at the different 
positions, proving that wind does not help much. Among other 
results of these trials it may be mentioned that in some instances 
the immediate ettects of the pollen on the colour of the truit 
vere perceptible ; that with an increase in the weight of the 
crossed Apple there was a proportionate increase in the weight 
of the seed that many of the self-fertile varieties of \pples, 


vhen elf pollinated were found to be seedless o1 devoid ol 


plump seed that an improvement in the size of the 
eli-fertile varieties can be made by crossing; that, although 
the petals serve to attract bees, they will to a certain 
extent visit blossoms where the floral envelope has been 
removed that climatic conditions influence to a_ certain 
degree the relative blooming periods of the different kinds 
ol fruits that pollen was capable of maintaining its 
Vitality for three weeks provided it was not allowed to 


lerment 

Before leaving the subject of Apple pollination it is 
necessary to mention what has been done in the matte 
in England. In 1g03 and rgo4, Mr. F. J. Chittenden, F.L.S 
now m charge of the Research Laboratory of the Royal 
Horticultural Societ' at Wisley, tested twenty - three 
Varicties ol \ppl of these, only three proved self-fertile 
viz., Gladstone, Stirling Castle and King of the Pippins 
kighteen proved self-sterile, viz., Beauty of Kent, Prince 
Bismarck, Bramley’s Seedling, Cellini Pippin, Claygate Peat 
mam, Cox's Orange Pippin, Ecklinville Seedling, Lane's 
Prince Albert, Lady Sudeley, Mannington Pearmain, Newton 
Wonder, Northern Greening Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Royal 
Jubilee Sandringham, Sturmer Pippin, Wellington, Worcester 
Pearmain; while two may be classed as partially self-fertile, 
as they set one or two per cent., viz., Lord Derby and 
Schoolmaster 

In like manner, in testing the fertility of Pears, good work has 
been done by M. B. Waite of the United States Department ol 
\griculture in a bulletin, “ The Pollination of Pears.” The 
results of experiments in the United States give the following 
conclusions for North America: that the Pears here named ar 
nearly or quite self-sterile, 7.e., in order to fruit well they need 
to be planted with other varieties: Williams’s Bon Chrétien, 
Beurré Boussock, Beurré Clairgeau, Clapp’s Favourite, Gansel’s 
Bergamot, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Souvenir du Congrés 
Beurré Superfin and Winter Nelis; while a smaller number 
were able to set fruit with their own pollen, viz., Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, Beurr Diel, Doyenn 
Beauty, Seckle and White Doyenn 

Mr. Chittenden, in 1902 and 1903, tested thirteen varieties 
in essex of these he found only two to be self-fertile, viz., 
Conference and Durondeau; two partially self-fertile, viz., 
Pitmaston Duchess and Bellissime d’Hiver, which occasionally 
set a fruit when self-fertilised : the following were self-sterile, 
viz., Beurré d’Amanlis, Beurré Superfin, Catillac, Dovenné du 
Comice, Easter Beurré, Emile d’Heyst, Jargonelle, Josephine de 
Malines, Louise Bonne of Jersey, Williams’s Bon Chretien and 
Olivier de Serres. 


d’Alencon, Flemish 


fo give personal testimony, while farming at Swanley 
[ planted forty Pitmaston Duchess Pears where no other 


Pears were neat for four years, though flowering well, 
they did not fruit | took them up and replanted them 
in another part of the farm among other Pear trees of 
different varieties, also putting a hive of bees near; the 
trees began to bear, and, | believe, have borne well 


ever since. 

lhe moral is, to mix varieties in a plantation, orchard, 
or garden, but have due regard to their relative time of 
blooming. Ceci, H. Hooper. 
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FURNITURE AND ° 
ORNAMENTS AT UPP ARK. 


O deal fully with and to illustrate adequately the contents 
of Uppark would need a volume, and it is only the 
fringe of the subject which will now be touched. The 
marvellous silver-gilt cup, the work of Benvenuto 
Cellini, ranks, perhaps, as the first among the many 

treasures otf a 
house where there 
is scarcely an 
ornament or a 
piece of turniture 
that is not a 
worthy product of 
a fine period. The 
series ofeighteenth 
century looking 
vlasses is remark- 
able Those of 
the William Kent 
type in the long 
drawing-room and 
those in Chippen 
dale’s Chinese 
manner dis 
tributed in many 
room were 
alluded to last 
week. None of 
these, however, 
surpasses in 
interest that which 
is now illustrated, 
and which hangs 
between the win 





CHIPPENDALE, CIRC. 1750. 


dows of the blue 
bedroom. It is of wood carved and gilt, and is eight feet high 
It hangs from a knotted ribbon which, below the knot, is loosely 
wreathed with flowers, and flowers are sprinkled about the foliage 
scrolls which form the frame proper and which starts with a moti! 
of pure rococo style. These large gilt open-work carved ornaments 
of which the “ seeing glass ”’ formed so small a part, were frequent 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, and were intended to 
enrich, without too largely covering, walls hung with silk 
damask. Chippendale was a large maker of them, and Sir 
Matthew Fetherstonhaugh may have gone to him for much ol 
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his furniture. The gilt chairs which appear in the illustrations 


f{ the saloon given last week are of the kind which in the 
‘Gentleman and Cabinet Maker’s Director” he calls 
“French Chairs with Elbows,” and as to which he lays down 


the rule—observed in the Uppark set—that “‘ both backs and 
seats must be covered with tapestry or other sort of needle- 
work.’’ More interesting, if less sumptuous than the gilt set, are 
the Chippendale 
chairs with flow 
ing scrolls re 
placing the usual 
fretted slat of 
the back, and 
resembling a 
piece of twisted 
and looped tape. 
Designs for these 
also appear in 
the ‘ Director,” 
and Uppark has 
two sets of them. 
Ihe more elabo 


rate is divided 
between the 
hall and the 


dining-room, the 
latter apartment 
having half-a 
dozen of — the 
armchairs, of 
which one is here 
illustrated. They 
have cabriole 
not of the 
english ball and 
law type, but of 
the same 
“French 

character as the 
gilt chairs. They 
are of mahogany 
and of a 
siveness 


legs, 


mas 
which 
borders on the 
heavy. But 
they have great 
distinction and originality, so that their design and execution 
combine with their untouched and original condition in giving 
them exceptional interest. A somewhat similar set, but lighter, 
and with plain square legs, is partly in the tapestry-room and 
partly in the red bedchamber, and were discernible in last week’s 
illustrations of those apartments. Well worthy of notice is 
the lacquer furniture at Uppark. It was for the most part both 
made and decorated in Europe. Some may be English, but 
the finest pieces are two French commodes of Louis XIV. type. 
hey stand between the windows in the long drawing-room, 
where the light made them difficult to photograph. The 
furniture so far alluded to belongs to the time of Sir Matthew 
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Ketherstonhaugh, who died in 1774. Some pieces, however, 
must have been added by his son Sir Henry. Such is the 
very beautiful little inlaid escritoire with pull-out writing 


board, side drawers and an upper part with both drawers and 
cupboard, of 
which an illustra- 
tion is given. It 
is somewhat 
French in form, 
but the inlay is ot 
the type which we 
associate with the 
name of Sheraton, 
though Hepple- 
white, and Chip- 
pendale also in his 


later days, made 
much in the same 
manner. Though 
we find both 
French and 
english furniture 
of his date at 
Uppark, Sir 
Henry’s fancy 


must mainly have 
favoured china. If 
we have not here 
quite that wealth A 
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of Sévres 
which makes 
the gallery at 
Harewood 
House a 
peris ec i 
museum ol 
this famous 
ware, yet the 
Uppark col- 
lection is one 
of the best in 


this country. 
The saloon Is 
full of it. 
Many ex- 


amples of it 
appeared last 
week in the 
pictures ol 
the various 
rooms, nota- 
bly three rose 
du Barri jar 
diniéres with 
the Dauphin’s 
arms standing 
onthe mantel 
the 
stone hall. In 
the little 
parlour is a 
three 
tall vases with 


piece ol 


set ol 


light blue 
eroun d 
broken by 
bands of 
indigo colour 


relieved by a 
vilt pattern 
ing. [hese are 
mounted with 
eilt ormolu of 
the finest 
tvpe, wreaths 
ol grapes ol 
this material 
stretching 
the 
surtace ofl 
the vase 


across 
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little collection of Dresden ware flowers This imitation 
of growing plants in pots and of bouquets — of cut 
flowers was one of the triumphs of the Elector of Saxony’s 
famous factory, and the specimens here illustrated are very 


typical, and pertect examples of these clever but fragile produ 
tions. Roses, Lilies, Carnations and Turban Ranunculuses appear 
in all the delicate crispness of Nature, and the marvel is that 
they have lived their long life immune from accident. One of 
the greatest 
charms of Uppark 
is that it 
the comfortable 
appearance of a 
that 
constantly 
inhabited and yet 
is full, from top 
to toe, ot every 
kind and variety 
of the domestic 
and decorative 
output ol the 
eighteenth century 
at its best and 
in its original 
condition. Des 
truction and 
restoration appear 
that 


house has 


been 


to be words 
have never found 
a place in the 
Fetherstonhaugh 
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CHATEAUX 
OF FRANCE 


Y the will of M. Jacques Siegfried, who died in the 
spring of 1909, the magnificent castle of Langeais 
has passed into the protecting hands of the Institut 
de France, to which the Duc d’Aumale, in the same 
way, bequeathed Chantilly; and if the treasures 

gathered in the Musée Condé deserved so permanent and capable 
a guardianship, the building and furniture which owe so much 
to the enlightened generosity of M. Siegfried form a no less 
appropriate responsibility for the great literary association 
which has done so much for French history and art. The 
value of such an institution, easily realisable in any country 
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where the architectural relics of the past still linger, is especially 
intelligible in France, where a remarkable number of great 
houses still exist which seem to have outlived the possibilities 
of habitation. Whether this fact be due to changing economical 
conditions, to the vicissitudes of domestic politics, or to the 
trend of European civilisation, | cannot here determine. Many 
remedies have, with more or less pre-determined method, been 
suggested or applied. One of these remedies is the sale of such 
buildings to the foreign millionaire ; that has been very rarely 
successful. Another is the marriage of impoverished heirs to 
wealthy foreign brides ; this has been known to fail. <A third 
is the course chosen by the 
Duc d’Aumale and M. Sieg- 
fried ; and out of many other 
alternatives I need not men- 
tion this last seems to me un- 
doubtedly the best. In too 
many cases the continued 
subdivision of the land round 
the great houses of France has 
solved the problem of the up- 
keep of estates in a fashion 
no less final than disastrous, a 
fashion which may well give 
pause to those who advocate 
too reckless tampering with 
the conditions of land tenure 
in England. But its effect on 
French castles has usually been 
to hasten the hour of their in- 
evitable decay. Withdrawn 
from public curiosity and 
heedless vandalism, the great 
chateau behind its sheltering 
trees and spreading 
pleasaunces was as least able 
to fall gently into a mellowed 
old age of undisturbed repose. 
Time proved far kinder than 
the hand of man. But when 
the village or the town had 
been permitted to spread its 
squalid houses and mean 
streets right up to the en- 
trance gates of the great 
house, the castle was almost 
inevitably doomed. Debased 
to the most ignoble uses by 
the Government, it was neither 
valued nor respected when its 
fabric—too weak at last for 
prisons, barracks or even 
lunatic asylums—was handed 
over to the surrounding in- 
habitants. They generally 
used it as a quarry for hewn 
stone. Langeais, though the 
great towers of its portal open 
at the end of the village street, 
has been more fortunate. It 
has always dominated the vil- 
lagers. By a curious freak of 
Fate, in that land of sudden 
catastrophe and terror, it has 
preserved its line of owners 
unbroken, even through the 
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It remains one of the few examples of fifteenth century 
architecture at the time when purely military safeguards 
were being gradually modified by the growing needs of 
social and domestic intercourse. Its main fabric is in perfect 
repair. The hand of the much-abused “ restorer” is almost 
invisible, for all that M Siegfried’s architect had to do was to 
strengthen structural weaknesses by the simplest methods. 
Within, it is probably the best example in existence of a re- 
constructed fifteenth century home, and all the furniture and 
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Royal husbands amid appropriate surroundings; and it is 
worth while to look at her, for no other woman is likely to be 
twice crowned Queen of France again. 

If the towers of Langeais stood upon the eminence which 
was usually chosen by the old fortress-builders for their work, 
it would make a greater impression at first sight on the visitor 
Only when he sees the inner side from the courtyard, or when 
he looks out over the valley from the countless little windows 
of the machicolated battlements, will he realise the reason for 
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fittings which are not of that period are most carefully copied 
from the best types to be had. The result is that, though 
necessarily we cannot see in the far older Langeais what may 
be found, for instance, in seventeenth century Cheverny— the 
intimate and actual possessions of the family who built it 

yet we can to-day walk through the rooms where Anne of 
Brittany was married without a single shock of incongruity 
or repulsion. The guardianship of the Institut de France is 
a guarantee that, while France stands, all visitors to Langeais 
can see the portrait of the resolute little Breton and her two 
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its locality. It was built while the ruins of the older castle 
held by the Black Prince’s soldiers, were still obstructing the 
higher ground behind the present structure, and while the 
donjon of Fulk Nerra, the Black Count of Anjou, was much 
more than the mere shell of masonry that still remains. But 
from its battlements you may see as far as the towers of Tours 
Cathedral; and in the nearer landscape are Villandry and 
Cinq Mars. To the south lies the forest of Chinon sy the 
Indre rise the spires and roofs of Ussé. Beneath flows the 
smooth current of the Loire. Hardly a single point of strategical 
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portance in a wide neighbourhood is invisible, and the house 
{ Langeat itself are almost close enough to be protected by 
ww shot from its castle’ valls 
Those walls are nearly eight feet thick, as you may see in 
uur approach from the road outside through the dark archway 
ind into the sudden brightness of the court Here the sterner 


eatures of the military 


battlement 


modified. Instead of 
a bold, projecting cornice crowns the walls beneath 


lout each with its spiral staircase 


exterior ar 


the root-line mall towers 
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diversify the line of the facade The rugged strength of the 
donjon on the left is almost hidden [he combination of the 
fortress with the dwelling-house is well-nigh complete, though 
we shall see it carried many a step further elsewhere, until the 
fortress altogether disappears 

Within, the chateau, built in 1464 for Louis XI. by his 
treasurer, Jean Bourré, is simply arranged, but finely propor 
tioned, and the plan of the rooms remains the same, tier above 
tier Iheir floors are richly tiled, their walls hidden with 
splendid tapestries. Within them are Flemish cabinets, Spanish 
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leather-work and French furniture in oak and walnut. In the 
Guard Room is a vast chimney-piece with the arms of Anne 
of Brittany. In the great hall the letters A and K commemo- 
rate the fact that here she was married to Charles VIII. of 
France. Her life, from its earliest years to within a very short 
time of her death, was almost continuously engaged in various 
aspects of the marriage question. Michelet roundly abuses 
her for projects which, if successful, might have ruined I'rance 
But the verdict is somewhat too harsh. It may well be that as 
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her own girlish fancies were so ruthlessly trampled on for political 
reasons, she was always on the look-out for political power 
from fresh alliances, and in that search she sometimes made 
mistakes. It may be true that Maximilian was her first and 
only love, that Brittany was her only fatherland ; but she was 
far from being the embittered, ambitious, isolated schemet 
Michelet portrays. 

lo Francis, Duke of Brittany, and Margaret de Foix, his 
wile, was born at Nantes in January, 1476, a daughter, Anne 
His only other child was a girl as well. Francoise de Dinan, of 
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the great house of Laval, cared for the heiress, and the usual it can scarcely have been the personal beauty ot Charles 
reports of the precocity and learning of the young Princess himself which finally prevailed. I need not here give the 
were soon being circulated: but she was certainly no scholar, somewhat distasteful details of his physiognomy; but | 
and her talents were more due to common-sense and tenacity may suggest that his compensating charms of manner and 


than to any educational advan- 
tages. When only nine she lost 
the best influence. of all, the 
affection of a noble mother, 
who died, it is to be feared, in 
vrief for an unfaithful husband. 
Three years afterwards that 
husband was in his grave as 
well. Much may be forgiven 
an orphan deprived so early of 
the natural guardians of her 
great estate. At twelve years 
old she was unquestioned mis- 
tress of one of the oldest inde- 
pendent Duchies in Europe. 
Small wonder is it that her 
guardians, de Rieux and de 
Comminges, immediately has- 
tened to arrange a betrothal. 

When Anne was only seven, 
the first of the long list of 
aspirants to her hand had been 
assassinated, for she had been 
already promised by her father 
to the eldest son of Edward IV. 
Besides this, Maximilian of 
Austria was suggested, whose 
daughter was betrothed at three 
years old to Charles, then 
Dauphin of France. A_ large 
section of the Breton nobility 
also desired yet a third claimant, 
Alain d’Albret, brother to that 
Countess of Laval who was the 
young Princess’s governess. <A 
fourth pretender to that splen- 
did dowry was the Vicomte de 
Rohan’s son, whose mother was 
the daughter of the first Francis, 
Duke of Brittany. At last, in 
1490, the Council chose the 
strongest suitor, Maximilian, 
heir to the Imperial crown, and 
the marriage ceremony was 
carried out forthwith, by proxy 
rhe signature, ““ Queen of the 
Romans,” suggested by the 
ostentation of the Breton Chan- 
cellor, revealed to a very angry 
French Court the ceremony at 
which most of Brittany was 
already much amused. But so 
direct a violation of the treaty 
of St. Aubin proved no laugh- 
ing matter. Early in the next 
year the young King Charles 
was at Nantes, and with him 
were Louis of Orleans, Anne de 
Beaujeu (daughter of Louis X1.) 
and Dunois, who had _ been 
appointed a kind of honorary 
adviser to her guardians by 
Anne’s father. The fact that 
they had disregarded his 
opinions as well as broken their 
treaty with the King of France 
did not assist the Bretons’ 
cause. 

For a long time the little 
Duchess held out stubbornly. 
But by a_ personal interview 
Charles was at last able to 
secure what Maximilian had 
lost for want of it. In three 
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days from the time he met her [= 

at Rennes he was betrothed to 

her in the Chapel of Notre Copyright THE NORTH-WEST DOORIVAY. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Dame, hard by the gates. 

Whether she preferred the certainty of being Queen of France address must have been extraordinarily great if personality 
to the possibility of becoming Empress, I cannot tell; nor indeed had anything to do with such alliances. On the whole, 
does history relate the arguments her Royal suitor used it does not appear to have very deeply influenced this one ; 
to break down her fidelity to Maximilian and to destroy for, on the one hand, Anne desired safety for her Duchy and 


the alleged vitality of the vicarious marriage. Certainly immediate sovereignty for herself, while Charles was ready t 
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lo a great deal to secure so bright a jewel as Brittany for thi 
Crown of France after the many disastrous wars it had occasioned 
ind the one man who was most thoroughly badly treated in 
the whole affair was Maximilian. Not only did he lose lis 
bride (by proxy but he saw the French King deliberately 
reject his daughter, who had been betrothed to Charles sinc« 
1482 

Ihe trials of the young Princess were not over, however 
Dunois, whose influence had done much to secure the betrothal 
died suddenly on his way from Nantes to Tours Anne’s 
younger sister, the last of her immediate family, died in August 
1490. She must have felt singularly lonely By November 
he had left Rennes secretly with only three members of het 
household on her way to Langeais and her wedding Phe 
actual binding ceremony was not to take place at once, for 
time was necessary for the preparations; but it was urgent to 
et Anne into a sate place and to put her future beyond question 
and her person out of danget Ihe natural resentment of 
Maximilian was indeed a formidable peril, for Spain and England 
vere on that point ready to support the King of the Romans 
But the triple cord was somewhat easily broken ; Maximilian 
had to content himself with the retention of Artois and But 
sundy, his daughter's dowry 

In the archives of Nantes some accounts of the magnifi 
cence in which Anne appeared at Langeais have been preserved 
On her journey into France she brought two “ camp beds ”’ 
with her, which were very far indeed from being the plain and 
imple articles of furniture suggested by the words to-day, for the 
impler one cost about three hundred pounds, and the other 
was festooned in crimson, embroidered with gold, lined with 
blue taffetas and enriched with cords of cloth of gold, the whole 
being some ten times as valuable The horses of her chariot 
were harnessed in black velvet and crimson, and her “ travelling 
dress "’ cost the handsome sum of over two thousand pounds. 
Her wedding dress was, naturally, more sumptuous still, for 
it was made of that cloth of gold on which the pattern was 
vorked in high relief, a style which involves about two hundred 
ind fifty pounds a yard. When you add that it was trimmed 
in sable, you will recognise that the estimate of over five thousand 
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pounds for the whole toilet, made by Constance Countess De La 
Warr in her life of the Queen, cannot be far wrong ; and I am 
vlad to have the original documents explained by so good an 
authority on these high matters of feminine 
attire. The first lady-in-waiting at the cere 
mony wore violet velvet, and the maids of 
honour were arrayed in tansy satin. 

Business as well as pleasure entered into 
that December day’s proceedings in 1491, for 
the bride contracted to her groom the entire 
possession of her Duchy irrevocably and bound 
herself, in case she survived him, never to take 
any other husband than his successor or that 
successor’s heir. This provision has often been 
pointed out as a good example of the young 
Princess’s grasping nature. She was much too 
young to see so far ahead. The stipulation 
was inserted by those older men who had seen 
both Duchy and Kingdom lose their blood 
and treasure in unprofitable internecine strife, 
and who had determined to put an end to such 
disastrous futilities for ever. But every pro- 
vision was made for the bride’s dignity and 
welfare, and so clearly was this recognised by 
her own supporters that Jean de Chalons, 
Prince of Orange, the son of her father’s sister, 
and the best of the three former claimants to 
the throne of Brittany, entirely renounced to 
her all rights he may have urged in that 
direction. 

The most interesting thing about the con- 
tract is that, though it is even more full of 
“the subtilties of law” than almost any other 
I have seen, nearly every clause in it came into 
force within a few years after it had been 
signed. The name of Jean de Chalons is also, 
in this connection, irresistibly attractive to any 
lover of the old genealogies. We have seen 
already that Anne herself was almost wedded 
to an English Prince; but Jean de Chalons, 
Prince of Orange, the nearest claimant to her 
Duchy, was the ancestor of an English King. 
His house traced back to that Bertrand des 
Baux who became of Orange by his marriage 
to the heiress Tiburge, and who was created 
first Prince of Orange by Frederick Barbarossa. 
Through’ ‘the’ marriage of another of its 
heiresses the house of Orange had joined to 
itself the fortunes of Chalons, a Burgundian 
lordship ; and in 1531 a yet more important 
connection was formed by the marriage of a 
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third heiress, Claude, to Henry of Nassau, whereby the 
Princes of Orange, already technically recognised as_ the 
equals of any Sovereign with whom they had to deal, 
became also the first magistrates of a great commonwealth, 
and thus provided for Mary (daughter of our James II.) a husband 
who became William I. of Ireland, Second of Scotland, Third of 
England, Fourth of Normandy and Tenth of Orange, that 
little town in the Rhone Valley which was no doubt well-nigh 
forgotten by the great Princes who bore its empty title on far 
greater thrones. One of them was in the great hall of Langeais, 
which you may still visit, for the marriage of the Princess of 
the Brittany he had originally claimed through his mother ; 
and he forms a curious and interesting link between her and 
the [english visitor. The Queen was crowned at St. Denis in 
February, 1492, and made her solemn entry into Paris the day 
afterwards. 

But Anne disliked the French capital, and Amboise was 
soon fitted out for her reception. Her strong will and charac- 
teristic originality of temperament were quickly appreciated 
by all with whom she came in contact. Just as the rest of 
urope, after the first outburst of annoyance, had to accept 
her marriage as an 
accomplished fact, so 
the French Court, and 
even the proudest of 
its ladies, had to 
accept the little 
sreton as a Queen 
indeed. It speaks 
well for her that the 
Princess Margaret, 
Maximilian’s 
daughter, who had 
been perhaps most 
hardly treated of any- 
one by the accidents 
of diplomacy, 
remained her — firm 
friend, even after her 
second marriage. She 
made Amboise and 
Plessis-lez-Tours — her 
headquarters at first, 
and travelled, by 
choice, along the Loire 
and Seine when it was 
necessary to change 
her residence or rejoin 
the King after he had 
been called away upon 
affairs of State; and 
on her royal barge 
she was not above 
playing for high stakes 
to pass away the time 
on her unhurried 
journeys. A matter 
of fifty gold crowns is 
mentioned, paid for 
these purposes, in her 
treasurer’s accounts. 

She was about six- 
teen when her son was 
born in the Chateau of 
Plessis - lez - Tours in 
October, 1492, and 
his godmother was the 
Queen of Sicily, widow of René d’Anjou. The baby was 
carried to the font by Jean de Chalons, robed in cloth of gold, 
and by St. Francois de Paul was christened Charles Orlando 
The child’s portrait is one of the most pathetic masterpieces 
of painting of that time, and his tomb is still the finest piece 
of sculpture in Tours Cathedral. A hundred archers of the 
Scottish Guard had watched over the little Prince in Amboise, 
but they were powerless against a more than mortal foe. In 
August, 1494, Charles crossed the border into Italy. In July, 
1495, mounted on his black charger, Savoy, he won the disastrous 
victory of Fornova. By November he was back in Lyons 
Less than a month afterwards his son was dead. Louis d’Orleans, 
joining with too boisterous merriment in the pastimes curiously 
devised for the comfort of the sorrowing parents, fell into the 
grave displeasure of the Queen ; and soon afterwards Charles 
d’Angouléme, the husband of Louise de Savoie, died, leaving 
a son who was to become Francois I. For none of the Queen 
Anne’s male children lived. She was as unlucky as her name- 
sake on the English throne in later centuries. The tomb in 
Tours Cathedral is the monument of her sorrows. On the eve 
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of Palm Sunday her husband died at Amboise. [Lt ts a pathetic 
ending to that high festival in the halls of Langeais 

Louis d’Orleans hastened from Blois to make, as the new 
King Louis XII., all the necessary arrangements for the cere 
monial funeral of his hapless predecessor. The Government 
of Brittany was entrusted for the time being to Jean de Chalons 
Ihe marriage contract of Langeais seemed at first to have been 
rendered nugatory, for the provision that Anne should marry 
either Charles’s successor or that successor’s heir did not appear 
feasible while Louis XII. was still married and the young 
Francois d’Angouléme was only four years old. But the widow 
had made up her mind ; and it was not, we may be sure, without 
a fairly accurate prevision of the future that she re-entered 
Brittany as its sovereign Duchess after the days of her official 
mourning in Paris were over. She was well aware not only 
that Louis had married against his will, under the orders of 
Louis XI., but also that the Pope would be quite likely to 
annul the marriage. It was annulled by Pope Alexander VI. 
without difficulty Ihe father of Caesar Borgia could not be 
over-scrupulous, and the son brought over the decree to Chinon, 
and was rewarded with the ill-omened title of Duc de Valentinois 
Ihe King went forth 
without delay to court 
the Duchess; in Janu 
ary, 1499, they were 
married at Nantes 
and there is” litth 
doubt that they were 
genuinely fond of one 
another. There had 
not been too much 
diplomacy to stifle 
love, and before the 
year’s end was born 
her daughter, Claude 
who was to become thi 
Queen of Francis |. It 
was as well, botly for 
France and Brittany 
that Anne’s ambitious 
project of a marriage 
with the future Emp 
ror, Charles V.,came to 
nothing, owing to the 
statesmanlike opposi 
tion of Georges d’Am 
boise Such opposition 
Was not always aneas\ 
matter, as Plerre de 
Rohan, Maréchal ce 
Gic, discovered to lis 
cost, in spite of being 
one of the King’s 
favourite Ministers. He 
it was who had been 
entrusted with the 
dangerous task ol 
guarding the futur 
Francis I. at Amboise 
and the furiously. re 
sentful Breton, in an 
access of the jealousy 
which had begun to 
realise that no son of 
her own would reign in 
France, banished th 
Marshal to his country 
home at Verger, and refused to recognise any of the real services 
he had performed for his country. The fact that he was a Breton 
too, seems to have incensed her all the more; for she evidently 
expected his support for herself, in spite of any of the large 
considerations necessary for the welfare of the realm 

Anne of Brittany, as she was always called, died on January 
gth, 1514, at the Chateau of Blois, and her heart was sent to 
Nantes, to be with her beloved Bretons for ever Pierre ( hoque ; 
her King-at-Arms, wrote the record of her sumptuous funeral, 
and Jean de Paris illustrated the manuscript with clever minia 
tures. The marriage of her daughter Claude to Francis, tli 
heir, took place soon afterwards. Both bride and groom wor 
black. A four-post bed and a counterpane seem to have been 
her only presents. It was very different from that blithesome 
wedding on the Loire which I described at the beginning of this 
paper. 

Langeais had no more scenes so historic or so interesting 
within its massive walls. Before it came to M. Siegfried it 
was owned by Louise de Guise, by Cing Mars and by the Due de 
Luynes ; but its latest private owner was its most deserving 
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chatelain, and it is his memory that will linger longest round 
its battlements with the resolute, self-willed little 
Queen who brought here the richest dowry which the Crown 
of France had ever won. At seventeen years of age she is de- 
scribed by Contarini, the Venetian Ambassador, as “‘ small and 
thin, limping visibly on one leg, though she wears pattens, 
but so clever for her years that whatever she gets into her head 
she must by all means obtain it, by smiles, or tears, or any 
other way The courtly BrantOme, who mentions her limp 
also, asserts that it did not spoil her charm, and that other 
lovely ladies of his acquaintance had the same slight defect, 
which seemed only an additional attraction. Even her revenge 
ful character he only chronicles with regret, ‘‘ if indeed vengeance 
be a sin, so sweet and beautiful as it ts.” He was thoroughly 
in sympathy with the fashion of having ladies at Court, which 
she introduced, though her maids of honour were very different 
from the Escadron Volant of the Valois. She cared for them 
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CHILDREN OF CHARLES Vii. 
more as Bretons than as comrades, it may be suspected. “ Voila 
mes Bretons,”’ she used to say of her bodyguard, “ sur la Perche 
qui m’attendent.’’ Her soldiers kept as far aloof from France 
as she did, in her heart. 

The blame of Michelet is severe, and partly just. But 
for the councillors who thwarted her, she might indeed have 
ruined France. But at Langeais you forget her faults; you 
remember her disappointed motherhood ; you recall the sturdy 
courage and independence that fitted out the good ship Corde 
liere, which went down, blazing, grappled to her enemy, the 
Regent of England, off Saint-Marché in 1513; you think of 
the epitaph upon her tomb : 

Cy gist Anne qui fut femme de deux grands rois, 
En tout grande cette fois, comme reyne deux fois. 
Jamais reyne comme elle n’enrichit tant la France, 
Voyla que c’est d’avoir une grande alliance. 
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GROUSE DISEASE ENQUIRY 


Hk Committee of Enquiry appointed to investigate 
the causes and possible remedies of the so-called 
which from time to time causes 
such widespread mortality among our red grouse and 
ptarmigan, are approaching the completion of their 

work. The investigations, which have been carried out during 
the last six years, were due, in the first instance, to the energy 
of Lord Lovat. With a small number of Highland landowners 
specially interested in the welfare of their grouse moors, he 
formed a committee and endeavoured to raise the funds neces- 
sary to carry out this superlatively important undertaking. 
Che committee obtained the services of a staff of pathologists 
and field-observers to conduct the enquiry, Dr. A. E. Shipley, 
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Dr. C. G. Seligmann and Dr. FE. A. Wilson being among the 
number. Much useful work has also been contributed by 


Dr. Cobbett, Dr. Graham Smith and Dr. Fantham in working 
out the pathology of the two principal diseases. The work 
has been done, and well done. Complete success appears to 
have crowned their united efforts, for they have at last not only 
got to the very root of the evils which cause the two principal 
epidemics among grouse, but have formed perfectly definite 
views regarding their prevention, which will, we hope, within 
the year, be published in an exhaustive monograph. This 
will contain a very full and complete account of all the work 
that has been done during the last six years, and will include 
reprints of the papers on special subjects which have already 


appeared or are about to appear in the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society of London and other journals. An Interim 
Report published by the Board of Agriculture in August, 1908, 
contained a mass of interesting matter and many new facts 
about the life-history of the red grouse, but the Final Report, 
which is about to appear, will be a work the like of which has 
never previously been attempted. It will contain chapters on 
moor management and the economics of grouse-shooting by 
the chairman, Lord Lovat, who has taken such an active part 
in the whole of the work and is probably better qualified to write 
on this subject than anyone else. It will also deal with the 
life-history, natural history, health and diseases of the species ; 
likewise with the parasitology and protozoology and all other 
matters connected with the bird. A work of this kind on our 
most important game-bird must prove an absolute necessity 
to every owner of a grouse moor, and all those who have not 
already subscribed to the fund should certainly do so now. If 
the work of the present enquiry leads, as is confidently expected, 
to the diminution and even the prevention of the disease, the 
nation will owe Lord Lovat and the other members of the 
committee an immense debt of gratitude. The term “ grouse 
disease "’ is described as a fallacious and too comprehensive 
expression, for it has now been definitely ascertained that 
grouse, like other birds, suffer and die from many diseases 
which have all been attributed by unscientific observers to 
one cause. The Enquiry have satisfied themselves that two 
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diseases are responsible for the large percentage of deatlis 
among grouse, and that each is caused by an animal parasite. 

Dealing first with the principal enemy of the grouse, the 
nematode worm (Trichostrongylus pergracilis of Cobbold), the 
facts ascertained are briefly as follows: Nearly every grouse 
(at least ninety-five per cent.) is more or less infested by these 
thread-like worms, which live in the paired cecal appendices 
or blind-guts ; but as long as the bird is healthy, well fed and 
in high condition, these parasites do not increase in undue 
numbers, nor do they materially affect its health. When the 
stock on the moor is too heavy, ¢.e., when on a thoroughly well- 
burnt and well-cared-for moor the food supply of young heather 
is insufficient to support the number of birds on the ground, 
the grouse fail to obtain sufficient nutriment, and, consequently, 
cannot maintain their proper standard of condition. When 
in this somewhat impoverished state the balance of Nature is 
thus upset, and the parasitic “ strongles,”’ as Cobbold calls them, 
almost always present in some numbers, get the upper hand. 
As has been already stated, they inhabit the paired ceca, 
which are unusually lengthy in the grouse, and carry out such 
an active and important part in the digestive system. When 
the ceca become infested by abnormal numbers of these crea- 
tures (as many as ten thousand may be present in one grouse), 
the lining membrane becomes highly inflamed and incapable 
of absorbing nutriment. The food, consequently, remains in 
the ceca undigested and in a dried up condition. The nematodes 
meanwhile flourish vastly, and find perfectly congenial sur- 
roundings among the mass of rotting matter; but the poor 
grouse rapidly loses weight and condition, and presently dies. 
rhe fact is, to put it in plain English, that the most fatal disease 
among grouse is appendicitis in its most acute form, for, unlike 
the human subject, the grouse possesses two appendices, which 
play a highly important part in its economy, and these are 
rendered functjonless owing to their inflamed condition. This 
disease has been named “ strongylosis of the grouse.”’ 

A few species of nematode worms lead an entirely free 
life, but Trichostrongylus pergracilis is parasitic in the 
grouse in its mature stage. We learn that practically every 
grouse contains these worms in scores, if not in hundreds, that 
each worm lays thousands of eggs, and that every grouse 
dropping contains hundreds of fully segmented eggs and of 
larve free or still contained in the egg-shell. It can, therefore, 
easily be realised that the larvae are scattered in countless 
millions over the grouse moors. To quote Dr. Shipley, to 
whose recent articles in The Times every student of the 
subject is greatly indebted: “ The eggs give rise to larve 
in about two days, the larve surround themselves about the 
eighth day with a capsule or cyst, and undergo ‘a rest cure.’ 
After a period of quiescence they quickly change into second 
and active larval forms, which are minute, transparent and 
quite invisible. These lead a perfectly free life, and in wet 
weather gradually squirm and crawl up among the leaves 
and flowers of the heather, where they remain until swallowed 
by the grouse. When once inside the grouse, the larvae make 
their way along the alimentary tract and enter the caca, where 
they rapidly develop into adults.”” That is, briefly, the expla 
nation of the worst form of grouse disease. 

A second and entirely different parasite accounts for the 
death of young birds in summer. It is well known that after 
an excellent hatching season the young grouse during the first 
six weeks of their life are often practically wiped out. This 
misfortune generally occurs when the moors are being left 
perfectly quiet, before August 12th, and causes grave disappoint- 
ment to many an expectant tenant. The cause of this second 
murrain is a coccidium, whose complicated life-history has been 
worked out by Dr. Fantham at Cambridge. This protozoan 
parasite, known as Eimeria avium, first passes into the birds 
in the form of an oval cyst, which is picked up in the food, 
grit or water. The moors are said to be peppered over with 
millions of these cysts, which are very resistant to changes of 
temperature and moisture, and live for a long time. In the 
duodenum the chitinous wall of the cyst is dissolved by the 
pancreatic juices and eight spores are liberated. Each of these 
enters one of the epithelial cells lining that part of the intestine 
and ultimately destroys it. As the coccidia multiply, which 
they do rapidly, other portions of the alimentary canal, especially 
the cca, are attacked and the birds soon succumb to what 
has been called coccidiosis. After a time males and females 
are produced and fuse, and result in cysts which pass from 
the bird and are scattered all over the moor. The chief external 
symptoms of this disease are said to be diarrhoea, loss of weight 
and feeble flight. Internally there is inflammation of the 
alimentary tract, the lining membrane of which is destroyed, 
the blood corpuscles undergo a marked change and an anemic 
condition prevails. ‘‘ Coccidiosis may be spread from moor 
to moor by the agency of flies. The maggots of certain flies 
readily eat the cysts, and it has been shown both experimentally 
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and on the moor that the cysts pass through the bodies of both 
maggot and fly undigested and unharmed.” 

Among the host of writers who have from time to time 
advanced theories as to the possible cause or causes of the 
so-called ‘* grouse disease,’’ we may specially mention Dr. Spencet 
Cobbold, Dr. R. Farquharson, Mr. W. Colquhoun, Dr. 
D. G. F. Macdonald and Dr. E. Klein. To Dr. Cobbold is 
undoubtedly due the honour of having been the first to discover 
the true cause of the principal disease from which grouse suffer. 
During the great epidemic of 1872 and 1873 he examined large 
numbers of birds which had succumbed, and pointed out that 
death was in most cases due to the presence in vast numbers 
of the nematode worm, which he named Strongylus pergracilis. 
Subsequent writers strenuously opposed the views set forth in 
Dr. Cobbold’s pamphlet and derided what was termed the 
parasite theory. Dr. R. Farquharson, Mr. Andrew Wilson and 
Dr. E. Klein believed that “ the disease "’ was typically an acute 
and infectious pneumonia, probably due to over-stocking, 
adverse seasons and inferior food caused by early frosts. Dr. 
Klein attributed the cause to a microbe or bacillus occurring 
in the diseased lungs and liver of grouse which had died of the 
‘disease.”” Dr. Cobbold’s pamphlet contains the following 
observations: “‘ A question will here naturally suggest itself 
to the mind of the practical man. Does not the fact of the 
occurrence of these parasites in the intestines of a so-called 
healthy grouse destroy the notion of disease from this source ? 
My reply is, ‘Certainly not.’ A large experience with the 
symptoms produced by entozoa, both in human and animal 
bearers, enables me to assert with confidence that the measure 
of feebleness, disease, or suffering usually corresponds with the 
degree of parasitism; but not exclusively so, since another 
factor concerned in the welfare or destruction of the bearer, 
as the case may be, arises out of the constitutional vigour of 
the bearer. A strong bird will overcome or resist the irritation 
set up by the presence of hundreds of entozoa; while a feeble 
bird, or one attacked before it is perfectly grown, will more or 
less rapidly succumb to the invasion. It is the same with man- 
kind. . . . On these and other grounds, therefore, I do. 
not hesitate to express the opinion that the present grouse 
murrain is due to parasites. The irritation, probable distress 
and subsequent emaciation of the birds are readily explained 
by the presence of hundreds and thousands of strongles ; and 
the mere circumstance that these parasites are very small is 
quite sufficient to account for the fact that investigators have 
hitherto overlooked them.” 

It would be beyond the scope of the present article to 
attempt to give even a résumé of all the possible and impossible 
explanations, all more or less wide of the mark, that have 
been offered by Mr. Colquhoun, Dr. Macdonald and other well- 
known writers as to the cause of the great epidemics among 
grouse. When the scientific members of the present Grouse 
Disease Enquiry commenced their investigations they did so 
with a perfectly open mind, but they very soon turned thei 
attention to the question of parasites, and their investigations 
have not only enabled them entirely to confirm Dr. Cobbold’s 
views as far as they went, but to trace the evil to its source and 
to offer definite and practical advice as to the means of dealing 
with and preventing this scourge which decimates our grouse 
moors. The work of the Enquiry has been briefly summarised 
in a most able and highly entertaining manner by Dr 
Shipley in two extremely well-written articles which appeared 
in The Times of April 19th and 25th, 1910. Dr. Shipley tells us 
that ‘“‘in a few dozen birds examined, chiefly in Cambridge, 
the following disorders were seen: Pleuro-pneumonia in a bird 
which had lived long in captivity pericarditis ; necrotic 
changes in the liver; chronic diseases of the peritoneum ; 
and a septic infection due to gangrene supervening upon a 
broken wing.” Some thousands of grouse have been examined 
by the scientific members of the Enquiry. 

When some eighteen years ago Klein made his investiga 
tions on “ grouse disease,”’ the study of bacteriology was, com- 
paratively speaking, in its infancy, and the significance of the 
fact that certain bacteria normally invade the tissues at the 
time of or after death was not duly recognised. It is now 
known that the bacterium discovered by Klein in the tissues 
of dead grouse belongs to the Bacillus coli group, which is found 
universally in the alimentary tract, and which rapidly invades 
the tissues of the body after death. Other symptoms commonly 
attributed to Klein's grouse disease, such as the congested and 
soft state of the lungs, liver and kidneys, are really normal 
post-mortem changes, and occur equally after death in birds 
which were perfectly healthy when killed. Another feature 
attributed to Klein’s grouse disease is the rapidity with which 
it attacks and kills healthy birds; but it is a remarkable fact 
that the present Commission failed to come across any sick or 
dead birds which were plump and in good condition. All the 
grouse examined have been carefully weighed, and in every case 
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of disease they were thin and in poor condition rhe apparently 
neavy plump birds found dead and supposed to be diseased 
were not -really so Dr. Shipley remarks: ‘“ Klein’s grouse 
disease is still a matter of enquiry. During the last four years 
whilst the Commission has been prosecuting its enquiries, this 
‘disease’ has frequently been reported, but on investigation 
the characteristics already enumerated have not been present 
still, the sportsman and the gamekeeper who do not weigh 
their grouse and seldom their evidence, and who are but imper 
fectly acquainted with post-mortem changes, firmly believe in 
the existence of this ‘ disease,’ and it may be that it really exists 
ind that it is the misfortune of the enquiry that in their researches 
the investigators have not come across it.”’ 

rurning now to the more positive results attained by the 
investigation, he writes “In studying disease our starting 
point should be the normal, the healthy yet until lately no 
one has studied the healthy grouse, and indeed it is almost 
impossible to find a normal grouse, 7.¢., one tree from parasites 
\ zrouse cannot ¢ xpress to us its feelings the state of its tongue 
the rate of its pulse, even its temperature tell us nothing, becaus« 


ve have no norm and no means of estimating the extent to 
vhich a diseased bird has departed from the standards of a 
healthy grous« The nature of the numerous kinds of blood 
corpuscles, which alter in proportion so markedly in animals 
vhen they become parasitised, was but a few months ago quite 
unknown, the ‘ blood-count’ uninvestigated; in fact, the 


enquiry started, as regards the cause and symptoms of the 
diseases which affect grouse, practically at scratch. It was, 
of course, known that suffering birds lose their activity and are 
more easily caught than healthy grouse; their flight is slow 
ind limited in length they are said to seek water the ‘ call’ 
becomes feeble and hoarse the feathers of the back and throat 
lose their lustre and become ruffled; the eye is dimmed. But 
these external symptoms may be associated with several diseases 
ind diagnostic of none Nearly all of them occur in the two 
diseases which, according to the Enquiry, are responsible for 
the large percentage of deaths among grouse.”’ 

fhe careful examination of some thousands of grouse, 
both healthy and diseased, has added very largely to the number 
of species of parasites, both external and internal, which inhabit 


them Five years ago only two internal parasites were known 
in the grouse, but we now learn that what Dr. Shipley 
calls a “considerable fauna” lives both in and on them 
There are eight species of insect or mite living among 
the feather or on the skin, and the alimentary canal, 
lung and othe organs are peopled by ho less than 
fifteen different species of parasites Some of these are 


negligible, but two at least are associated with the grave dis 
orders which often terminate in death Ihe insects and mites 
which live on the skin are interesting because they possibly 
form a second host of the tape-worms which are injurious to 
the lining of the alimentary canal here are two species of 
bird-lice, very numerous on diseased birds; two species of 
flea, occasionally met with, which may possibly serve as a 
econd and larval host of the most dangerous tape-worm ; 
ticks occasionally found; a common cheese or flower mite 
ometimes pre sent in great numbers on the skin of grouse ; 
and, lastly, two species of fly, one of which is the well-known 
rouse fly \ll these creatures have been carefully examined, 
but the investigation up to the present has failed to reveal 
the larva of the grouse tape-worm. Of the fifteen internal 
parasites only four or five demand attention. When the 
inquiry commenced its work, the large tape-worm (Davainea 
urogalli), which lives in the small intestine all the year round, 
int the slender thread-worm (Trichostrongylus pergracilis), 
vhich inhabits the paired caca or blind-guts, were the only 


pecies known to occur in the grouse. The latter, as already 
tated, is the cause of one of the two diseases which have especially 
attracted the attention of the present Enquiry. The more 


lender tape-worm (Hymenolepis microps) is also said to some 
extent to be associated with disease and, like the large species, 
inhabits the duodenum or upper end of the small intestine, 
sometimes in incredible numbers. It disappears during the 
winter months. Three round worms also exist in grouse, and 
one of them (Trichosoma longicolle) inhabits the duodenum 
and may prove of importance, as it is allied to a form which 
lives in the human appendix and is at times the cause of appendi- 
citis Besides the worms there are seven Protozoan parasites 
living in the intestines or in the blood of grouse. Most are 
harmless, but one, a coccidium, already referred to, is the 
cause of disease in young grouse. 

Dr. Shipley draws the following graphic picture: “ It is 
difficult for the layman to grasp what is going on in and on the 
soil and on the plants which it supports. Suppose we could 
by means of a gigantic lens magnify a square yard of a grouse 
moor one hundred times lhe heather plants would be as tall 
as lofty elms, their flowers as big as cabbages, the grouse would 
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be six or seven times the size of ‘ Chantecler’ at the Porte 
St. Martin. Creeping and wriggling up the stem and over the 
leaves and gradually yet surely making their way towards the 
flowers would be seen hundreds and thousands of silvery white 
worms about the size of young earth-worms. Lying on the 
leaves and on the plant generally would be seen thousands of 
spherical bodies the size of grains of wheat, the cysts of the 
coccidium, and on the ground and on the plants as large as 
split peas would be seen the tape-worm eggs patiently awaiting 
the advent of their second host. It is perhaps a picture that 
will not appeal to all, but yet it represents what unseen and 
unsuspected is always going on on a grouse moor.” 

Finally, we must not omit to make mention of the great 
success which has attended the experiments in hand-rearing 
grouse at Frimley. It has been found perfectly easy, and is 
likely to lead to important results when carried out on a large 
scale. Heather is not really an essential to the grouse. It 
has been proved that grouse hatched under a barndoor hen 
will live for at least four years in perfect health without ever 
tasting heather if supplied with plenty of greenstuff and weeds, 
which they like W. R. OGILVIE-GRANT 


THE TORREY PINES. 


HAT which is rare in the world of Nature is always 
richly prized by man, be it some strange fantastic 
form, some exotic growth, or some very beautiful 
bloom. The stonecrop, the sage-brush and the cactus 
have claimed California for their own, spreading out 

into the desert-lands which lie to the eastward, and climbing 
up over the foothills of the Sierras, where they mark the 
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boundary of fertility and clothe the nakedness of sand-dune 
and soil-serac with a spurious vegetation; thus by the 
artemisias, salvias, audibertias, dudleyas, opuntias and 
mamillarias is the wilderness made to blossom. But it was 
not to revel in the marvels on the mesas nor ‘the charms 
of the chaparral that I journeyed one afternoon to Del 
Mar, a tiny wayside station near San Diego, perched on 
the top of a cliff high above the wash of the blue Pacific 
waves. For days I had steeped my soul in the delights of the 
woods and wastes, found companionship with b'rds and things 
that creep, and gathered here and there fragile fragrant flowers 
which laughed in the January sunshine and flung defiance 
to the beating breeze that blew in from the south strong 
with salt and spray of the sea. But now the rarest tree 
in all the whole wide world had called to me from its 
isolation; the report of its marvellous characteristics, its 
rugged beauty, its picturesque 
habitat had all been detailed, 
and so one glorious day, when 
the California sky was domed 
like lapis lazuli, I travelled to 
Del Mar to see the famous 
Torrey pines. 

It is enthralling to think 
how Nature has set this handful 
of conifers on a _ Californian 
cliff, the only specimens of 
their kind ever found on earth, 
save for a few on the near 
by island of Santa Rosa. _ It 
was not until the year 1850 
that these trees were discovered 
by Mr. J. L. Le Conte, who 
forthwith named them Pinus 
torreyana, after Dr. John 
Torrey of New York, and since 
then many botanists and 
Nature-lovers have made a 
pilgrimage to this lonely 
shrine on the summit of the 
windswept bluffs, among them 
Engelmann, Asa Gray, Bayard J. W. Henshaw 
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faylor and Charles F. Holder. Leaving the train at Del Mar, 
I followed the railway line tor a mile or so, emerging out 
of a cutting on to a strip of track which skirted a deep ravine 
chiselled and channelled like the Grand Cafion of the Colorado 
in miniature ; thence rounding a rampart of rock | came upon 
a mass of quarried quartz shimmering in the sunlight, such 
as is used for the foundation of roads in this vicinity. The 
shining pyramid was my signpost to leave the steel rails 
and turi towards the sea. Never shall I forget the scene 
outstretched from this point. On either hand, two miles 
apart, there rose up from the shore precipitous walls of 
rock, and between these headlands stretched a beach smooth as 
velvet and elastic to the tread, a great wide sweep up which 
the green-lined breakers rolled in ceaseless rotation, leaving 
big balls of foam in their wake to fleck the satin surface 
of the sand. Beyond the tossing of the spray the ocean ross 
and fell in sapphire bows and 
bends, the wind ran free, lifting 
the crests and driving the tide 
to the top ol the flow: rays 
from the west struck topaz tints 
out of waves which garnered 
the tones of the tourmaline and 
chrysoprase within their mighty 
arms, for the sun can give to 
the sea the seven colours of 
Imperial glory. 

A steep, sandy trail led 
down to join the oiled road 
which skirted the shore as 
far as the foot of the southerly 
headland, and then wound 
away among the hills behind 
the cliffs. From this point I 
gained my first good view 
of the Torrey pines, a cluster 
of tortured trunks and twisted 
branches covered with fascicles 
of immensely long leaves out- 
lined against the sky several 
hundred feet above m« lo 
scramble up the dry banks 
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overed with manzanita, masses of pinkish buckwheat, and 
all manner of cacti and stonecrops mingled with thi 
inflated pods of the locoweed and the aromatic plants of the 
Yerba santa, or mountain balm, was but the work of a few 
moments, and there on tlhe top stood the little groves ol rate 
trees, sheltered for the most part in small ravines, some 


specimen however, growing at the extreme edge of the blutis 
where the nooks and crannies offered but scant foothold o1 
nourishment for vegetatio Some of the trees are as much a 


four feet in circumference and rise to a_ height of Irom 
five to fifty feet, those standing in exposed places being more 
bent and fantastically formed than those growing In the cells 
Most remarkable are the dark green tufted leaves and abundant 
cones of these Torrey pines; the former grow in fascicles of 
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this spot by fencing in the tract and promoting the propagation 
of the pines together with that of many species ol wild flowers. 

No words can describe the wonderful beauty of the 
urroundings of these Torrey pine woods. The scenery in Cali- 
fornia always exercises a fascination by reason of its individuality, 
for it isa land in which man and the desert are ever waging 
relent!ess war; where the desert has proved impregnable the 
cacti forbid encroachment and flaunt their flaming red and yellow 
flowers in the face of defeated toil; but where man has con 
quered, wielding the silver sceptre of irrigation and annexing the 
territory thus torn from the prickly fingers of the opuntia, 
there grows a garden whose luxuriance overpowers and whose 
productiveness is amazing. From the summit of the Torrey 
pine reservation the hills swept down on one side to the salt 
lagoons of the Soledad, across 
whose marshy — surface I 
watched an evening flighi of 
ducks wing westward. Some 
rabbits were feeding fearlessly 
among the chaparral, where 
the pungent odour of grease 
wood, white sage and other 
aromatic shrubs was well-nigh 
overpowermng, and hither and 
thither the bright - feathered 
birds darted from flower to 
flower, their sweet notes sound 
ing the Angelus of the hills. 
Kneircling the valley stood 
queer honeycombed cliffs, 
whose strata of burnt sienna 
and chalk white stone formed 
bands of startling contrast, 
and beyond them rose the 
grim grey mountains of San 
Jernardino. On the other sick 
of the point of pines the clifis 
fell away in sheer declivity to 
the sea, across whose waves, 
now stilled by the sunset peace, 
the level rays of light were 
painting paths of purple, rose 
and amethyst. Over the rim 
of this ocean of colour the sun 
like a golden galleon sailed 
down into the west, the light 
turned pale, bery! and prim 
rose usurped the place of fire 
and flame, then grey vapours 
drifted softly up to the zenith 
and Venus shone out between 
the points of an ashen aurora, 
cool breezes sprang to life, 
dusk blotted out the under 
vrush and the Southern day 
was over. 

Jutta W. HENSHAW. 
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FOR STOCK 
Y twenty-one votes to four 
teen the council of the 
Roval Agricultural So- 
ciety have decided “ That 
the experiments suggested 
to the Veterinary Com 
mittee, for the purpose of demonstrat 
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five in close sheaths, and are the largest pine leaves known 
to the worid, being from nine to thirteen inches long ; 
while the cones are five to six inches long and ten to fourteen 
inches in circumference, oval, with thick scales terminating in 
stout recurring beaks The nuts are flattened and have a black 
wing, the shells being hard and thick and the seeds edible. The 
pollen-bearing flowers are terete, about three inches long and 
half an inch in diametet 

Che habitat of the Torrey pine covers some four hundred 
acres, owned for the most part by the city of San Diego, though 
recently the finest groves have been purchased by Miss Scripps 
of La Jolla, who, realising the immense scientific value and 
importance of these trees, has determined to do everything 
possible to preserve them from mutilation and possible extermi 
nation \ most enchanting forest preserve could be created at 


possible to rear healthy stock from 
tuberculous parents, be referred to the Chemical and Woburn Veterinary 
Committee, and that they be asked to carry them out forthwith at a total 
cost not exceeding eight hundred pounds, to cover the three years.” It is 
probable that, from the point of view of the farmer who is actually engaged 
in the business of rearing stock, no decision of the council in recent years Is 
likely to prove more helpful than that recorded above ; and it is right that 
Mr. C. R. W. Adeane, who has been moving strongly in the matter, should be 
assured of the hearty thanks of stock-breeders. It is quite unknown to the 
ordinary farmer that tuberculosis is not a hereditary disease, but is spread by 
infection, and that calves from tuberculous parents may be reared free from 
disease, provided they are kept in healthy surroundings, away from infected 
inimals and infected premises. Members of the veterinary profession, and 
a limited number of other persons, are, of course, conversant with the facts, 
because they have opportunities of obtaining information at first hand, and 
their minds are trained to absorb quickly the teachings both of theoretical and 
experimental science. But knowledge of this kind, which remains very largely 
in the possession of veterinarians, is of comparatively little use to the ordinary 
farmet rhe question is, how is that knowledge to be conveyed to him so that 
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he may be inclined to accept it as reliable? I have no hesitation in saying 
that Mr. Adeane (and others who spoke in the same strain) is right in thinking 
that in the first place the fact itself should be clearly demonstrated, then it ts 
possible to go to the farmer and say, ‘* Tuberculosis may be avoided ; observation 
and experiment both point in that direction, and we ourselves have clearly 
demonstrated that it may be—here are the proofs.” Farmers are undoubtedly 
slow to adopt changes in their practice, but they are sometimes blamed unduly ; 
they have need to walk warily, for everything preached to them is not gospel, 
and they very wisely, therefore, insist on seeing things submitted to actual 
test before they put much faith in them. For this reason the work of experi- 
mental farms and experimental plots is always more useful than book teaching 
luberculosis is so insidious a disease, and is the cause of so much loss among 
stock, that the necessity for taking action to throw more light on the subject 
is urgent, and it is equally imperative that suitable measures be adopted for 
bringing to the notice of every farmer throughout the country what steps are 
needful in order that the disease may be successfully combated. The need for 
fresh air under all circumstances, if stock are to be kept healthy, is not fully 
appreciated by the average farmer. A sufficiency of air space is good, but no 
amount of air space will suffice if the means of ventilation be deficient ; on the 
other hand, if the ventilation be adequate air space is of secondary importance 

But throughout the country it is too often found that there is neither air space 
nor ventilation in the buildings occupied by cattle sufficient to ensure a fair 
supply of good air, and, in addition, there is often little or no light. Under 
these conditions it is not surprising that tuberculosis is rife These deficiencies 
are most noticeable in the case of cow byres and calf pens, but not infrequently 
the housing provided for young store cattle is equally faulty rhe arrangement 
of farm buildings is often responsible for making it difficult to secure thorough 
ventilation in byres and calf houses. These are sometimes thrust into the cornet 
of a square, under a granary or in some other position where a free current of 
air is impossible. That is a mistake. I myself prefer to see them set apart 
from other buildings, so that air may play all round them; then, if plenty ot 
light be introduced and ample ventilation, the air inside may be as sweet as in 
a drawing-room. Draughts must, of course, be avoided at all costs, but that 
is not specially difficult to do nowadays. The lead given to the country by the 
present action of the Royal Agricultural Society is likely to carry us tar. In my 
judgment the council have acted wisely, and we may look for useful re sults in 
the near future, assuming, of course, that the demonstration proves present views 
to be right, namely, that tuberculosis is not hereditary, and that it may be alto- 
gether avoided by keeping young stock in healthy surroundings J. ¢ 


fur Devon County Suow 
After being in abeyance last year owing to the visit of the Bath and West 
to Exeter the Devon County Association thought that it would take tin 
by the forelock and hold the first outdoor fixture this year But it found that it 
was not well to disregard popular superstitions, as it opened on a Friday \s 
the exhibitors found that this would necessitate their men being away six 
days, the entries were somewhat reduced Owing to the death of King 


LITER 
A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 

F Mr. Gilbert Watson has previously written a novel, it has 
not been my good fortune to read it. In any event, his 
Forbidden Ground (Heinemann) will repay serious attention. 
Let the adjective be noted. There are moods in which 
the most trifling story, provided it be amusing, is the 

most welcome. And I would say no word against those who 
skim over the surface of life, with a smile here and a laugh 
there and everywhere something to arrest, to brighten, to amuse. 
They represent the music-hall aspect of life and bring with 
them rest and change of thought for those who are depressed 
or too weary to wish to be made to think. But Mr. Gilbert 
Watson is not of that tribe. He has knowledge of life and a 
philosophy that “‘ did not come to him in his sleep”’; he gives 
us the fruit of original observation in authentic human characters 
placed among surroundings that must be novel to the majority 
of his readers. 

A modern has said that till a man can say “ Damn my 
own soul” he is not in the way of salvation, and_ the 
truth underlying his paradox is that “he that loseth his 
life shall find it,” which Mr. Watson might have taken 
for his motto. The leading male character, Stephanos, is 
of the stuff out of which the self-righteous bigot and 
zealot is compounded. In the rugged, half-savage Albanian 
borderland which is the scene of the story he has had a 
passionate episode with a young, beautiful, inexperienced girl, 
who in loving him really adores a creation of her own fancy 
and has not grasped the character of the real man. Like many 
other fanatics, he is at heart a sensualist. Because he is the 
latter he has sinned; because he is the former he repents. 
Whether doing one thing or another, he thinks only of himself. 
While the girl is only beginning to realise what is to be the 
result of their illicit union, he grows solicitous about his soul, 
and as to her—‘‘ It was the devil ; you could not help being a 
woman. Women are made to tempt men’s souls with—My 
God, do not look at me like that!’’ His brooding had led him 
to the conclusion: ‘The devil brought us together, God is 
snatching us apart.’’ Upon the summit of the Meteora Hills, 
so placed that either to approach or leave it is perilous, is an 
antique monastery wherein his brooding mind hopes for peace, 
while he will make atonement by austerity and fasting and 
prayer and castigation. Then, if ever, was the moment for him 
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Edward the show was shorn of its festive character Phe town of Exmouth wa 
not decorated, and there was an absence of ceremonial The weather was also 
undesirable, a high wind blowing in several of the tents and stripping the grand 
stand, and, to the discomfort of all, the dav opened with a pelting icy rain which 
soon rendered the show-field a quagmire This show is remarkable as the 
only one at which the reds, whites and roans of the shorthorn breed are con- 
spicuous by their absence, no classes being provided tor them rhe county is 
particularly rich in its native breeds of cattle and sheep, and therefore it encour 
ages them he red rubies or Devons mustered in strong force, the two veatr 
old heifer class being especially good rhis breed of cattle, which is mostly in 
the hands of farmers, is particularly fortunate in having not only Viscount 
Portman, but also his son, the Hon. E. W. B. Portman, taking an interest in it 
Evidently it is the Somerset or larger type of Devon that is now most in request. 
both in the showyard and by the butcher Near them was the South Devon 
breed The class of old bulls was unique, md | have not the slightest doubt 
that they would weigh down with plenty to spare any other class of five 


animals of the same breed brought out this vear \t one time this breed pre 
sented a camel-like appearance while walking ; now this has been bred out, though 
there is a tendency to breed in beef qualities at the expense of milk, some of 
the cows yielding as little as six gallons per day rhere was a fine display of 
Jerseys and Guernseys In the sheep section the Dartmoors, which have now 


got their Flock Book, made an excellent show, with more refinement in their wool 
Phe Devon long-woolled breeders have evidently taken the Bath and West 
lesson of 


omplete omission to heart and more breeders are exhibiting 
Ihe feature of the show, of course, was the new dressing of the South Hams or 


South Devons, At one time the oxide of iron rendered them fearfully conspicuou 
in the showyard and of such a dangerous character that they could not be touched 
without soiling everything with which they were brought in contact Now a 
new colour has been adopted, a dark umber that certainly fills the eve 
without being so obnoxious as was the other Phe Exmoors also made a pretty 
show ; this is a hardy breed of sheep that somehow up to the present has escaped 
the eye of the toreign buyer In the pig section there was a very fine display 
of large blacks Phere is now evidence of a much more even appearance in the 
classes when out before the judges, who do not ¢ xpres that pre dilection for heavy 
jowls that they did The disappointing feature of the show was the dairy pro 
duce One of the most beautiful sheds possible was erected to welcome and 
display that which did not come It was built like a square bungalow In the 


centre was a broad, square glass table on which the produce was displayed 
Phis table was but the edging to a handsome fern-planted rockery with fountains, 
the water being edged with lilies of the valley rhe cream was shown in a most 


miscellaneous lot of utensils, trom hot-pots to Christmas-pudding basins Phe 
reason of lack of competition is not far to seek, as Devonshire possesses a quartet 
of butter-makers that) practically sweep the prize-list at national show 
but, apart from these makers’ exhibits, the other exhibits, alike of butter and 
cream, were not such as we should have expected at the county show of a county — 
with the reputation for cream and butter that Devon has It is singular also 
that the cider classes only attracted tour entries kk. W 
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to be staunch to the partner of his guilt, even to the peril of his 
immortal part ; but the salvation he seeks is purely personal. 
What becomes of the girl’s soul or body does not concern him 
His anxiety is solely to placate Heaven on his own account. 
In Albania the blood-feud still exists, but the girl has no 
near relative to take vengeance on her betrayer. That duty 
falls on herself, or is thrust on her by her father and mother. 
Disguised in masculine apparel, she joins the monastery as a lay 
brother in order to kill the man whom she has grown to hate as 
fiercely as before she loved him. With a fine, unerring finger 
are her motives analysed. Her mind is in a conflict of opposing 
lorces. Tradition, the temperamental atmosphere in which she 
has been brought up, urge her in one way, but the instincts of 
womanhood, the kindly, motherly instincts, the natural delicacy 
and refinement with which she is endowed, rebel against the act 
of taking life. Partly owing to her own delicacy, partly to a 
series of lucky accidents to which her uneducated mind attaches 
i superstitious influence, the killing does not take place 
Meanwhile a love affair is gradually developing between her 
and the youngest and most beloved of the brothers. Be it 
remembered slie is, like Rosalind, garbed like a man, and the 
young monk, Petros, does not suspect that there is any conceal 


ment. At this point we cannot help stopping to speculate a 
little. The girl was still at the most susceptible and attractive 
age of eighteen and the boy no older. Sup; ose a young man 


and a young woman, in every way likely to fall in love unde 
ordinary circumstances, were to meet, is the man, ignorant of the 
other’s sex, likely to feel the longing for her that he otherwise 
would? It may be suggested that instinct would penetrate the 
disguise ; but Shakespeare, who understood the human heart 
as well as most, did not scruple on more than one occasion to 
make a girl fall in love with another girl when the latter was 
disguised in. men’s clothes. In the case Lefore us the young 
woman was too much preoccupied with her dreadful mission 
and the dangers attending it to fall readily in love. 

The unnatural monastic horror of women is emphasised 
by Mr. Watson. We have seen that to Stephanos, in his most 
devout mood, Woman was temptation, sin and the Devil 
incarnate, created only to lead to eternal damnation those not 


strong enough to resist her wiles. Petros, the young ideal 
monk, shares the same opinion, though it is modified by the 
instincts of a more liberal and generous mind When he 





wecidentalh liscovered the sex of his much-loved lay 
brothe hy 


fled 


A tact in life such as sexual attraction is not to be subdued by 
irtificial rules and love conquers in the end, but it is only after 
mged inward struggle At one moment he is indignant, 


ind thinks 


' 
i 


Then his mind reverts to her innocent and harmless ways, her 
companionship, her brave silence and suffering, and all that is 


human revolt ‘inst the priestly convention fhe reader, 
nevertheless, must not imagine the book to be a pamphlet 
avainst Romish doctrine Mr. Watson’s monks are two human 
being the fact that they are also monks affords him an 


opportunity of contrasting the reaction of a mean and of a 
yenerous nature to the same test Stephanos loves, and after 
wallowing in the sties of Circe devotes all his life and all his 
energy to the purification of his own soul. Petros loves, and 
love only opens to him the path of self-renunciation He is 
honourable to the girl yet not false to his order 
Such is the very fine design of the novelist It fails only 
in the end. Mr. Gilbert Watson is strong enough to have done 
ithout the extremely sensational incidents that occur in the 
vinding up of the story lheyv may please the dining-car reader, 
but they will not fascinate those to whom the plilosophy of 


the book. clieth appeals And the end ts tame and 
incredible Petros gives up his love and, becoming an abbot, 
lives in the odour of sanctity The girl is married to a third 
lover in a huddled-up piece of narrative. This was ill-conceived 
and is in a prosy spirit Love laughs at prison bars, whether 
thev be actual bars of steel or those other bars which have 
been artificially made by Church and State Petros ats in 


the very spirit of the line “ T could not love thee, dear, so much, 


Loved [| not honour more \ corresponding abnegation was 
wanted on the woman’s part. She should have lived unwed, or 
itten herself to a nunnery Kither that, or love should have 
taught Petros that enforced celibacy is a wrong that Nature 
will not endure \t any rate, the author has tailed to devise a 
satisiying end to a story that is otherwise splendidly conceived, 
and holds out hope of great work in the future from the 
author’s pen P. 


A REAL ROMANCI 


Drums of War H. de Vere Stacpook John Murray 
IT i t always ea to d rn the reason of a writer’ recess In achievir 
t itmosphere he se tos ey, but Mr. Staepoole’s secret | perhaps tn his 
plicity He vrit ber! He I never betrayed into ¢ planation 
istification 1 the result is that the frame of mind that is in himself 
1} he md =| produced in his reader The lame 
I hman of noble birth wl tells | wh stor in Drun f War dow 
lik im reflect is he tells « much that he does nof tell, and to leave 
t! impr th the reader is to achieve a triumph with that most difficult 
ta t l tt iutol raphical Patrick Mahan, early left an orphan, 
| ht up abroad the | ! t wiety of | dla come wr Napoleon 
Bismarck, t King of Prussia and many other { the leaders of those vivid 
aris before the war is | hom Par restless and astir But the 
{} day was to him but a background, as the history of our day is to 
| tl lame | th the tl htful, romantic temperament, his a 
hel Beans is M Stacy | cleverly show t, only the setting of | 
t tory, tragically linked with the lif t the lon wo past and the 
t t! lead Phil de Sal ) Margaret the little Carl, who was 
reall irl’ t trangest figure in the book, never p ng across its page 
| t flash, vet always at the back of the tale, a prescient and forebodin 
li ill ! cl wter im the iV, weet Eloise Veliciani, whom 
Patrick rescues from the street ind with whom he at last finds peace ; in Joubert 
the ! Idiet " n the Vicomte, Patrick's charming old aristocrat of a 
re 1, who | es before anyone else the fate that is coming upon France 
dl leaves her like a rat a nki hip—in all these Mr. Stacpoole succeeds 
t ! | nee of effort, never losing the point of view natural 
t t ! his story is in consequence a piece of pure and 
i It 1 ' 
UNCONVINCING 
Life's Compass, by I: lla Craven Alston Rivers.) 
PHE weak points of this novel are two in number One is the hero and the 
other tl het ltt married man with whom Leigh goes away in that 
noble purity purpose with which ladies go away in this style of book—but 
t a rule, elsew if he had been the weak hallow, vulgar, ungifted 
person he portrayed to be it is not possible but that the refined 
clever 1 t Lady Leiegl hould have eet throug! him in the fir 
moment « their meetin Since she did not do was betrayed by 
" it vul ty in het vn nature is a fl Miss 
( ve uld have shown i er hat is the first weak point rhe second 
l eit It Le 1 beet is M Craven ce rit ! f sympathy 
unselfish of percept ble and ! ! acter, it ld have been 
my ! t vay to happ leaving the man’s unknown wife and 
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two childré n all the difficulty of desertion, without first taking some step to 
find out the reason of the situation other than that given in the glib assurance 
of the man, “ She cannot make me happy.” The ruthless pursuit of “* happiness ”’ 
is not the chief aim, and never the excuse, of a noble woman ; and Miss Craven 
vainly endeavours to depict as a lofty martyrdom that which was nothing but 
i lamentable and scrdid obsession lor the rest, the book has the favile clever- 
ness of its class—able description without definite conception, and the appre- 
hension of truths without the perception of the truth about them, 


THE OLD ROAD 
Devious Ways, by Gilbert Cannan. (Heinemann.) 


PFHE ways by which David Brockman journeys to peace and happiness are 
certainly devious, but through them all, being a poet at heart, he pursues the 
ideal of which nothing can rob him, and sometimes finds it, it may be added 
1 very unexpected places. He leaves the home made wretched by his com- 
mercial father and vulgar step-mother, the last the best-drawn character in the 
book, by the way, and vs out into the ends of the earth He becomes many 
thing ind, incidentally, the friend of the strange, the outeast and the lost 
of the world, and the beloved of several of them. In South Africa the conditions 
of life are described with an unsparing pen, and as if by one who has his know 
led of them at first hand fhe novel is perhaps a little marred by its 
too conscious straining after realism and by a somewhat jerky style, mis- 
takenly meant to indicate reckk ness ind carelessness. When he deals 

ith lords and ladies Mr. Cannan become ilmeost foolish in the conventionality 
of his types; but he is far more successful with the hosts of the under-world 
through which David wandet ultimately to find peace, after the old tashion, 


in the love of a good woman and his son and hers 


ENFANT TROUVE 
A Fair Martyr, by J. Bloundelle-Burton. (Everett and Co.) 
MR, BLOUNDELLE-BURTON makes France and French history once more 


the setting of the story of his new novel, and does so with all his old skill. The 


idea, not a new one in itself, of the two children changed by a nurse so that her 


wn offspring may grow up the heiress and the other be lost in obscurity, gains 
interest and excitement from the terrible circumstances of its happening We 
follow the dark fortunes of little Gabrielle from the days of the plague in Mar- 
seille when first she vanishes, through her hard life in the institute of the 
Enfants Trouvés, at the doors of which she is found, till, working out through 
a series of strange events and coincidences, the truth emerges, and Gabrielle's 


clouded and embittered youth blossoms into the fulness of happiness and honow 
with her husband, the voung English émigré Mr. Bloundelle-Burton’s know- 
ledee of the historical events he deals with, and of the conditions of those times, 
adds power and value to his work. He has written another able and interesting 


historical novel 


CHATEAUX AND PALACES. 
Castles and Chateaux of Old Burgundy, by Francis Miltoun Su 


Isaac Pitman and Sons.) 


English Episcopal Palaces: Province of Canterbury. Edited by 
R. S. Rait (Constable and Co.) 


PERHAPS Mr. Miltoun’s book will be attractive to the American public tor 
which it seems to be written, but we cannot accord it a very high place in such 
literature Burgundy has a rich history. and the very name rolls richly off the 
tongue Its architecture corresponds with its continual prosperity, and in some 
is its chateaux seem more serious and credible buildings than those of 
Pouraine rhe drawings by Blanche McManus are of a rough technique, and do 
not fit the text extraordinarily well. Those that are coloured have a rather crud 
tir, and as they are not important enough to have artistic value in their own 
sht, the story would have been better illustrated by a series of photograph 


I 
\s to the writing, a hill is presented as a “ monticule,” a round tower is described 


is “ svelt,”” a word not familiar to us in architectural criticis n, and “ monar- 
chial” and “ tombal” are unfamiliar adjectives Also we are ignorant as to 
what may be the “ architectural orders " of the mediaval builders The words 


banal” and “ banally’ occur with somewhat irritating frequency, but serve at 
east to describe this book 
Phe ries of monographs on the Episcopal Palaces of the Province of 
Canterbury do not err on the side of flippancy, save for a preposterous pun on 
the name of Bishop Jewel They are contributed by six ladies who have been 


raged on the more serious labours of the Victoria History of the Counties of 


eng 

England, and have gathered a good deal of interesting matter by the way. The 
book, however, has a slightly misleading tith It deals more with the occupants 
of the palaces than with the buildings themselves, as is indicated by the tact 
that the fifteen illustrations are all portraits of bishops. Some photographs 
of the palaces and a few ground plans would have made more illuminating 
commentary for the text. Still, there are many extracts from documents not 
readily accessible that give a real value to the book. In these days there are 
many vigilant bodies with the Society of Antiquaries at their head who can be 
relied on to raise a storm (not always effective) when an ancient building is 
threatened. It is pleasant to read, therefore, that as long ago as 1740, when 
Bishop Egerton of Hereford proceeded to destroy the Chapel of St. Mary Magda- 
lene, the Society of Antiquaries made a vigorous protest. The bishop's vandalism 
was due to the repairs necessary to maintain the building being estimated at 
twenty pounds. By a happy chance that cannot always be counted on to 
punish those who wield the besom of destruction, the cement was so strong 
that it cost the bishop nearer one hundred and fifty pounds to complete the 
downtall of the chapel 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY 
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Epirep By Horace HuTCcHINSON. 





Ine First Brass against them, but all conviction for them And the conviction is bv far the 
WET afternoon, a few hours to spend in the New Club in Edinburgh, more important. 
and a good memory have combined to inspire an old St. Andrews PAYLOR, VARDON AND THE Res? 
medal winner, one, too, who for a long while held the record for Perhaps the Oxford undergraduate is occupying his mind with cricket and 
the lowest score ever made in a medal competition of the Royal and the schools rather than giving his whole-souled attention to golf; but if it is 
Ancient Club, to put pen to paper and write, in the following not so, the recent visit of Taylor and Vardon to the new cours it 
interesting fashion, the way in which the first of our now familiar Frilford Heath might “ give him to think.”” Taylor, who had all the run of the 
‘ brassies”’ came to be invented and the singular manner of its making: “ In green and the genius of the game in the morning, went off with a 73 This was 
or about the year 1870 the writer was playing at Musselburgh, whether in a single in match play, and he beat Vardon easily; but in the afternoon St. Andrew 
or foursome he cannot recollect, but probably the latter, as in those days no sat on Vardon’s shoulder, and it was he that did all the wonders, holing a scoring 
self-respecting person ever played a single if a foursome could be arranged round in 74. Both these are records, indicating to the young gentlemen of 
His ball lay in the road at the second hole near Linkfield Gate. It lay well, Oxford what they have to live up to It has been rather a feature of recent 
for the road, and he took a long spoon and got the ball well away towards the golf that Vardon has shown flashes of his old brilliancy ; yet, even so, he has not 
hole, but in doing so broke the horn on the bottom of the club Bob Fergusson really outplayed Braid or Taylor There is still nothing in it as between the 
was carrying for the writer, as for many years about that period he regularly did And Tom Ball is as good as any of them rhat is perhaps the chief differen 
He said, ‘I have often thought, in the general ituation They 
Mr , that a piece of metal’ have i plendid entry for the 
(pronounced ‘matle’) ‘on the forthcoming open competition at 
bottom of the club would be a Brussels, including Massy and the 
vood thing for the road.’ rhe long-driving Dauge nnd other 
writer said, * Very good idea, Bob; distinguished foreigners, as well a 
get McEwen to see what he can do all our own best It ought to pr 
on the long spoon.’ A few days duce a lot of very fine golf; indeed 
iltter the club appeared with the we should not know where to go to 
piece of a tin biscuit box nailed on, improve the entry list 
he \ ‘ ” cs + 0) ” 
and the writer belie, this tol Me. | A Smirk 
the first occasion on which metal M ; 
SMU KE as one ol the 
was put on the sole of a golf club ' . rm led 
McEwen soon after thought bra eich ties eee icing 
the name of Sunningdale with 
was better than tin and screws ; ; ; 
i extraordinatlr tre I the 
better than nails After sone = oe 7 sets 
< el hampton ip ot yor 
interval brass was put on to the eas TO ET 
Of ‘ ol mie the sem 
bottom of the wooden niblick, a ™ oe eee » 
final that yeal at Hoylak 
club rarely seen except at St . 
Mr. Smirke, Mr. Harry Colt an 
Andrews, where it had been in use 
the late Mr. Lingen all came from 
for some time rhis was much to 
Sunningdale It was, however 
the indignation of Forgan, then the 
the fourth man, who came trom 
principal clubmaker at St.Andrew . 
niewnere else, Mr Robb, whe 
who looked upon putting so much 
' won Since then Mr. Smirke ha 
of the weight at the bottom of the 
not played much in champion 
club, mstead of the back, as an , 
hips; yet he is probably a better 
unjustifiable departure from all 
golier now than he was tour years 
the principles of club-making. In , 
ago, and as this year’s champion 
spite of this, however, the idea 6 ovlal . | 
ship is a oyliake, eT! ) 
caught on. Jack Morris of Hoy- pol gguae lige 
will hine there again, He j 
lake soon after started short heads, , ledl f t! 
lecidec ol 0 ne \ 
again soon to be followed by Henry 4 ) ‘ we. 
f Oot yutters an is, moreov 
Lamb’s bulgers, with the result < “s worden 
thoroughly steady in all part 
that both long spoons and wooden 
the ame His long game lacks, 
niblicks disappeared and wer: 
: perhaps, ynething of the ting 
merged into the now well-known 1 dash of t leal 
nd dash o he ideal driver, bu 
brassit Whether organ was mad ish é { 
it is longer than it used to be, and 
right or wrong is arguable, but . 
very straight withal Altogether 
the writer is inclined to = agre« 
; Mr Smirke 1 a thorough! 
with him on the principl But 
difficult person to beat 
of one thing he Is ure, and that 
is that in these days of driving fuk St. Grorce’s Cur 
cleeks and driving mashies and Monda in Lond ‘ ‘ 
rubber balls the original intention Vari till da ' hich tl 
ol the brass bottom ceases to lowest of ore ecmed a mpl 
exist, as no protection ts required = enougt iwhievemer but it 
mds the brassi« is practically juite dil tat Sand | 
unnecessary and might without a fine tron nd trom: the ‘ 
any detriment be dispensed with was makin thin lifficult On 
If golf patents had been thought the whole, then, Captain Hutel 
of in those days, Bob Fergusson my tw i vid ) 
might have made several honest meant ¢ ! i 
pennies.” Phat it wa ed tead 
} ! ‘ ! 
Doers tHE Mopern' Brassu ; owe | ae takin 
mvetl ver f t i hol il! 
Justiry Its Existenct r ee lik Mand 
daa ! 1 not cuitte ea 1 
Unque stionably the brassic would have been ith a utts 
seems in theory to be all wrong, vhen the Su Canal iinst 
except for the special purpose breeze ised to demand t 
of hitting off roads, and = we really heroic effort but still 
sO seldom have a lie in a do represent monotor isl 
road from which we can play ibmost heart-breakit teady volt 
with a_ brassie that even this As is always the way, there wet 
is a negligible case From every one or two scores that « ttoh 
other point of view the idea must MR. FE. A. SMIRKE. been much better | insta 
surely look wrong Not only must Captain Hambi | ul 
it be mechanically better to have the weight massed behind the ball, but also it is second round with two five mda el i really despairn tart et he i 
impossible to believe that the screws driven into the wood do not take something left with two fours for a 78, and did, in fact, finish Then Mr. E. H.W 
from its resilience Nor, probably, does the brass on the sole he Ip at all to Scott, who would be a wonderfully fine golfer if he played a little n e, had 
cutting through the heavy stuff,” as you will hear people say It cannot, for four for 77 in the morning, only to have a disagreement ve read | 
the simple reason that its edge does not project beyond the horn How, then, footmark, and so take He had had two sixe the ba that 
ean it cut? Nor can it add to the strength and durability of the head And the rest of his golf must have been very wl The ‘ ere hardl ! 
vet, such is the virtue of the personal conviction, it is doubtful whether we should the usual Sandwich standard, being both t rough and too th | te 
not be a long time betore we hacked at a ball “ lying heavy” with the same ra The new fifth was not altogether i eit | 
confidence with a club without brass on the sole as with one which we know to strong against the player as to rathe poil the length of it and t vav a 
have this adjunct, although in theory we hold it to be a useless adjunct And, merit from the cond sho 
again, it is so much more important to hit the ball with the exactly right spot of Pur INTERNATIONAL M 
the face that a little more or less resilience becomes as nothing in the comparison As seems to be generally the case, the interest ega to the Int { il 
Moreover, we do not seem to find in practice the difference which we should match, which falls to be played at Hoyla n Sat la centi t 
expect between the head of a normal club and of one that has the brass and the round the match itself as round the question What are the | t 


screws As Dr. Johnson said of ghosts, so it seems of brassies, that all reason is going to do this time?” Thev have, at t taken gre , t et 
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FLOWERS IN THE 
TEMPLE GARDENS. 


HE great annual exhibition of spring flowers held by 
the Royal Horticultural Society in the Temple 
Gardens on the Thames Embankment each year 
may be regarded as the opening of the flower-show 
season, and for this reason is eagerly looked forward 

to by those who love flowers Ihe exhibition this year, which 
opened on Tuesday last, was not, perhaps, quite so extensive as 
we have sometimes seen, but this was more than compensated 
by the high quality of the flowers and the perfection of the 
arrangement of the various groups 

\ feature of the show was the several excellent rock 
vardens that had been arranged in the open. It was difficult 
indeed, to realise that these had been created in the short space 
of two days Not only were they freely and beautifully 
furnished with suitable flowering plants, but pools of water and 
miniature waterfalls were inciuded and gave quite a natural 
ind charming appearance to the exhibits. Undoubtedly, th: 
rock and water garden is becoming more popular each year, 
and exhibits of this description bring belore the public 
the quiet beauty of the many plants suitable for growing 
therein 

Gardening in the Japanese style has received a_ great 
impetus in this country this year, and it was only fitting 
that it should be represented at this great exhibition. The 
Japane ce varden near the entrance to the large tent was 
cleverly designed, and if not quite so well finished as might 
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be wished for, it was, nevertheless, a most praiseworthy effort. 
The stone lanterns and quaint temple added a realistic touch 
that went far to make the garden a success. 

Then there were the many beautiful groups of orchids, 
plants that do not, perhaps, appeal to everyone. But the 
expert knows that there is no group of flowers that has been 
more enriched by the hybridist during recent years than the 
orchids. Many new varieties were to be seen at the show, 
the most valuable and strikingly beautiful of all being a 
bigeneric hybrid named Odontioda King George V. The colour 
of this is a delicate combination of bright orange, rose and pale 
vellow, and the flowers are the largest and most refined of 
its kind. 

Roses were to be seen in profusion, and, notwithstanding 
the hot weather which had been experienced just previous to 
the date of the show, the quality was in most cases excellent. 
here were not many new varieties of exceptional merit, but a 
new wichuraiana variety named Excelsa was very beautiful 
indeed, and attracted a considerable amount of attention. It 
was shown in the form of weeping standards, the long, pendulous, 
pale green stems being covered with its comparatively large 
double flowers, the colour of which mav be classed as rich shell 
pink. We understand that this was raised in America by the 
same man who gave us that excellent and well-tried variety, 
Dorothy Perkins, and it is to be hoped that the newcomer 
will prove as reliable and free outdoors as the older variety. 
Lady Hillingdon, a beautiful, rich apricot variety which has 
been shown before this year, was to be seen in quantity. It 
is a hybrid tea, and undoubtedly an excellent rose for 
flowering early in the year under glass: but whether it will 
prove of exceptional value for the open garden remains to 
be seen. 

Hardy herbaceous flowers in season were shown on a very ex- 
tensive scale. The May-flowering tulips made a bright splash of 
colour and attracted much attention, the many and varied shades 
of colour found among them appealing strongly to popular fancy. 
Carnations, again, were to be seen on every hand, the perpetual- 
flowering varieties predominating. In looking round the 
exhibition one was impressed with the great advance that has 
been made in this section of the carnation, a section that only 
a few years ago was looked upon almost with contempt by 
specialists. A new variety that attracted much attention was 
a large, dark crimson flower named Corola, which has a faint 
scent similar to that of the old crimson clove of cottage 
gardens. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PUDDLETOWN AGAIN 
rik Eprror o Country Livi 

I earnestl ‘ i will not give up trying to prevent the beautiful church 

cdadlet ! “el ured If protest ie continued it could be ived 

rv effort be ck ei nf mitiquaric md architects to fight it 

it with the bishop dow ibhe lett if nece iy ; but most important 
f all is it to appeal agai e bishop The north aisle cannot be lengthened 
without disturbing many grave ome ot which are of recent date The lengthet 
ing of the chancel would disturb some, too The lengthening of the north aisk 
uld spoil the shape of the ure mad there cannot be enough stone trom the 
ld house which is pulled d engthen both It is worth taking any amount 
f trouble to prevent cruel interference with grave md the ruination of a unique 
irch hallowed by iy memoric Even if many parishioners were in favour 

ill the proposed eration which they are not really wir ignorance, and 
dependent ul theret ible to speak openly, oug rt » outweigh 
judgment o me 4 of judging Could not the Archwological 
t bishop direct, and also ‘ chitect All 


hould be awakened the et of stirri themselve w the preservation of 


Society also pr 


! u mcrent 


\N OLD RATTLI THI SCOLDING WIFI 
lo THe Eprror o ‘Country Livi 

May I ith yo permission, add the words ** The Scolding Wile” ? for 
1 the rattle h wen known to many people, for how long | am not abl 
The ratth t which Mr. Sutcliffe sends you a picture seems to be, from 
me oO vw largest made, though I think that some of those used 
utside stages of the “1 ng 0 " tormerly so prevalent at fairs, might 
be larget On tar grounds these shows were either in line next to each other, 
w directly opposite on the other side of the ground Jefore the boxing began 
inside the public were called to the front by the vigorous voice of “ The Scolding 
Wife,” and when the boo s full one of the men in boxing dress announced 
Winning tongue ” of the wile.” At times two 
using the wife’ at the same time, and the din was 
1 nature that only the ears of country-folk could stand In fact, ** The 
vlding Wife,” in combination with other wives, formed a considerable attrac 
on of the fair—not all the fun,”’ but a good deal of it Then “ rattles” 
were used for othe purposes than by constables and boxing show owners 
They were used bird-tenters, and I have heard street announcements 
eded by the é ot “The Scolding Wife.” It is easy to guess why 
this name is given instrument of ear-torture, for when in full blast, 


wielded by a vigorous hand, no ven a husband could get 1 word in 


edgeways.”” Smaller im make, they are still to be had as children’s toys 


have heard the saying, “ Es noisy es a esh rattle.”’—Tnomas Rarcuirre. 


JOHN OPIE, R.A 
lo tue Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
Sik,—In answer to Mrs. Ada Earland’s enquiry as to Opie’s paintings, she will 
probably be interested to know that my cousin, the Rev. Canon Mayne, Christian 
Maltord, Wilts, has a painting of his maternal grandfather, Captain Lugg, R.N., 
executed by this Cornish painter W. B. Maynt 


To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lire.” 
Sik,—Re letter regarding pictures, ete., by Opie, | forward a few particulars 
of a picture here 
1. Subject, “ The Woodman.’ 
Present owner, myself; bought by my grandfather about 1835 
3. Size, six feet two inches by four feet 
j}. A man cutting a piece of bread for his rather ugly boy’s dinner. The 
man’s face is good, but the rest of the picture is rather roughly painted. 
Burton Henry Putips 


fo tuk Eprror or Country Lirs 

Sirk,—In answer to the query of your correspondent Ada Earland re John 

Opie, R.A., I happen to have had an Opie since 1883 
1. Subject, Kemble the actor; oil painting 

2. Present owner, J. C. Inglis, since 1883; purchased in Plymouth, 1 
have a note that it came from a Mrs. Gardew, also of Plymouth. 

3. Size, twelve inches wide, fifteen inches long 

}. Theatrical figure declaiming or swearing ; evidently much upset. Red 
cloak, with jewels fastening it; flowing hair James C. INGuIs. 

These are only a few of the replies received Ep 


4 COTTAGE WATER SUPPLY 
fo tHe Epiror or “* Country Lire.” 
SIR I shall be most grateful for advice I am the owner of a small freehold, 
between four and five acres in extent, and a cottage with eight bedrooms. Mv 
present water supply consists of three wells, each about thirty feet deep ; they 
supply the cisterns in the house (about twenty-five feet from the ground) with 
in uncertain quantity of surface water in wet weather, and very little water 
at all in dry weather I am anxious to get a constant supply of better water. 
Will you or your readers be kind enough to advise me as to what sort of pump 
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engine and well I ought to have, and, if possible, some idea of the cost lye 
subsoil here is oolite and limestone brash.—E., Mid-Oxon. 


DOG MODELS AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 
{To tue Eprror or “Country Lire.’’] 
Sir,—Many of your readers must have seen and admired the exquisite minia- 


ture models of horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, etc., exhibited in the north hall of th: 





A CHARACTERISTI POSE, 


Natural History Museum at South Kensington. These statuettes, which are 
cast in plaster and coloured to life, are the work of a famous Hungarian 
modeller, Mr. George Vastagh of Budapest. rhis artist recently received a 
commission from the Hungarian Minister of Agriculture to prepare, on similat 
lines, a set of statuettes of sporting dogs, more especially those employed in and 
peculiar to Hungaty, for the Sports Exhibition at Vienna, Of these model 


sixteen in all, Mr. Vastagh has sent me photographs, which seem to indicate 


that he has, if possible, surpassed his previous efforts, the pose of the dogs 


being absolutely life-like and true to Nature Phese i setter and a spaniel 
—like several others in the series, represent well-known breeds, doubtless intro 
duced from foreign countries into Hungary. Among such breeds may b 


noticed, in addition to various strains of setters and spaniels, a borzoi, a pointer, 


iibeit of somewhat heavy make, dachshunds, both smooth and rough, and 


smooth and broken-haired terriers. Apart from these the series includes model 
of several breeds apparently peculiar to Hungary, the proper designations ot 
which I am unable to give One of these is evidently a hound, probably 
employed in deer-hunting, although very unlike our own deerhounds Anothe 


hound-like dog is characterised by its short, compact build and docked tail \ 


white, rough-haired and bushy-tailed animal of large size, with a short tail, may 
probably be regarded as the local sheepdog; while a long-legged, curly-coated 
dog, with a medium spiky tail, would seem to be a kind of water-spaniel 
Lastly, there is a big, short-haired and short-tailed dog, with pendant ear 

which seems on the whole to come nearest to a German boarhound, although 


with some teatures recalling a lurcher. It is to be hoped that means will b 





A FINE PIECE OF MODELLING, 


eventually found for secur.ng replicas of this beautiful series of dog models 
our own Natural History Museum.—R. L. 


CANADA GEESE 
fo tHe Eprror or “ Country Liri 
Str,—About a month ago ten Canada geese dropped early one morning on to 
our pool. Every day they rested and grazed, every night they flew, but in a 
very short time their number on each re-arrival diminished. Now only | 
are left. To prevent their extermination I had the remaining four captured 
and the flight-feathers on one wing cut. I was from home at the time, or I would 
have had the feathers stripped instead of being cut Ihe birds are very tame, 
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and have doubtless « scaped from some private waters If that i » and the 
owner will satisfy me as to his title to the geese, I shall be willing to give them 


up r. W. Bixyon, Spring Grove, Bewdley, Worcesterstnire 


PHI rALLY HO! SONG, 
fo tue Eprror or “* Country Lirt 
Sir,—I saw the “ Tally Ho! Song” in Country Lire of Mav 7th, so now I 
im sending you along my version of the song as I heard my father sing it 
between thirty and forty years ago in Hampshire I have not heard it since, 
but it all comes back to me; it was his favourite song Perhaps your corre 
spondent of the 7th inst. would like this on 


Fatty Ho! Sone 
rhe sun’s jus’ peeping his head o’er yonder green hill 
Che ploughboy comes whistling along cro the treld 
rhe birds they are singing so sweet on each spray, 
Said the huntsman to his hounds, Tally ho! hark away 
lally ho! hark away, 
Tally ho! tally ho! tally ho! hark away 


Come all my brave sportsmen and make no delay 

Quick saddle up your horses and let's brush away, 

For the fox is in view and kindling in scorn ; 

Come all my brave sportsmen and join the shrill horn 
Pally ho! et 


He led us a chase more than fifty long mil 


Over hedges, over ditches, over gate over stil 
Little David comes up with his musical sound 
We shall soon overtake him for his brush dra the ground 
Pally ho! et 
I think the last verse of your corre pondent, May 7th ibout right with 
the emendation A. LONGMAN 


A FATAL LEAP 


lo tue Eprror o Country Liri 


DIR rhe enclosed photograph may be of interest to you Phe stag had cleared 
the six feet high fence, but evidently had kicked back too soon an 1 pr ked up the 





CAUGHTII 


second wire, which gripped the hoof firmly and held the poor beast fast Ica 
on this sad sight recently when walking on the hills in Perthshir Huon T. Ki 


WATER TRAP FOR MICI 
lo tne Epiror of Country Lirs 
SIR In Country Lire, March 5th, a correspondent, M. Ferrier Clarke , 





how to rid a house of mice The water mouse-traps are excellent \ won 
one mouse is in the water the trapd itomatically resets itself 1} 
known five to be in one trap Our hou quite free trom mice We keep 
no cat L.. Gipson, Tasmania 
SOULRRELS 

lo tHe Epiror of Country Liars 
Sir I shall feel obliged by any of your readers informing n | qui 
ire in anv way mischievous in one’s grounds or irden By me tam ad 
not to introduce them, as they are apt to nip off the youn hoots of tree but 
I understand this applies principally to horse-chestnut M. 

CONCERNING THI KE DSHANK 

lo tHe Eprror o1 Country Lips 
SiR, \ short tin wo a correspondent asked tor ew ther rea 
Country Lire concerning the sitting of redshank, and I thought as keey 
large and well-known portion of the Broads district { Nortoll 
number of redshanks breed, 1 would give mine Ihe redshank {f course, i 
enerally considered a “ light sitter,”” but on several occasions tl season I have 


flushed these birds from their nests quite close under my feet, and have seen the 


bird sitting on the nest (when having previously marked it But the most 
obstinate bird I ever knew was the owner of a nest I found on Ma 1904 On 
the 6th I was going to show this to a Dr. Wigglesworth of Liverpool, and k 

within a litthe where it was, | was surprised not to see the bird ‘ I} 

it might be off feeding, we looked very closely round, and ait 

time | discovered the bird at my feet The wonder was that 1 | 

feet vpon her. Dr. Wigglesworth stooped down and took he 

bird never struggling until held in the hand tor a short tin 1} t seen 
Dr. Wigglesworth since then, but if he chances to see tl 

t ict and, besides, would show what left of the bird Thet i e severa 
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HORSE-CHESTNUI 
fo THe Eprror 


THIRD 


STAGI 


The 


horse 


chestnut i 


the be 


t-known 


und 


beautiful of all our 
wv round f interest The ace 
Nature. show some of the 


ompanying 
While it 


ilso one of 
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1 nm spring, it 
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the 
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